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all is done that can be done, and then all friendly souls 
organize themselves to do together what no one can do 
alone. ‘The worst that can happen will come from the 
efforts to organize for social purposes of those who are 
not at heart friendly, but only ambitious to control and to 
enjoy the distinction which comes from social prominence. 
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Tue Times of London reports the Unitarian plan of 
“securing a minimum stipend for educated and capable 
ministers on the following modest scale,’’ naming sums 
ranging from $600 to $875. Some one will surely say 
that such amounts will go much farther in England than 
they would in this country. Such an one also will no 
doubt be surprised to know that the majority of Protes- 
tant ministers in the United States receive less than $600 
per annum. They are paid much less than skilled me- 
chanics in any leading trade, and they work more hours 
than any factory operative. Like woman’s work theirs 
is never done. It is the opinion of many observers that 
a noiseless strike is going on in the churches without the 
accompaniment of “unionism.” It is claimed that men 
of ability are diverted from the ministry by the greater 
financial rewards so abundantly offered to young men in 
these days. ‘This is by no means certain; for to a scholar 
bent upon serving his fellow-men in the most effective 
ways the privileges of the ministry offset many priva- 
tions and disabilities. The true-hearted minister has, 
without money and without price, many things that 


money cannot buy. 
ad 


CHANGE of climate is often beneficial, but in the ma- 
jority of cases change of habit is more to be desired. 
Few men and women who live in society and the busi- 
ness world order their lives according to the laws of health. 
They eat too much, sleep too little, and “ put their money 
into a bag with holes.”” The result is that they work too 
hard to gain that which is not bread, and are weary, not 
with well doing, but with the vain attempt to burn the 
candle at both ends and still make it last out the appointed 
time. Change of climate is often good for its own sake, 
but more often it is good because it breaks the routine 
of injurious habit and gives mind and body a chance to 
return to normal ways. Vicious people commonly know 
why they suffer, but the good often endure the penalty 
of broken law and do not know why. ‘The nerves of a 
saint may cry out with pain that is self-inflicted. Change 
of climate is good, especially good when it is accompanied 
with a change of the climate of the mind which brings rest 
and peace where before were worry and vexation of spirit. 
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Wuo are they who are doing the most for the future 
welfare of mankind? What names will be remembered 
a thousand years from now as the chief benefactors of the 
race? It may be that no one will be so remembered, but 
there are things in motion in our time that will be re- 
corded for all time. Changes such as are coming to pass 
will leave their mark, and out of the tumult of these vital 
days a few lines of thought and action will emerge and 
make the time in which we are living memorable. The 
most of the things with which busy people occupy them- 
selves have no lasting value. Like the leaves they will 
fall and be forgotten. That which will abide will be 
thoughts and deeds that make the infinite and eternal 
energy of the Holy Spirit more real and consciously 
pervasive, bringing out in living and effective forms the 
bond of universal brotherhood, and giving to each human 
being an ideal and a hope that will give a new nobility 
to the common life of mankind. Underneath all the 
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dust and noise and tumult of the present time these three 4 


things are coming to conscious expression as never before, 
and they who are first and foremost in prophesying and 
acting under the inspiration they bring will shine like the 
stars in the firmament forever and ever. 
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How can the church help toward better social and 
economic conditions? In the following ways, according 
to Lloyd George: first, by rousing the conscience to the 
existence of industrial evils; second, by making plain 
the nation’s responsibility in dealing with them; third, 
by inculcating the proper spirit of self-sacrifice without 
which it is impossible for a gigantic problem to be dealt 
with; fourth, by insisting on the truth being told about 
social wrongs; fifth, by turning on the light so as to shame 
those in authority into doing something. ‘No speedier 
way,” he adds, ‘“‘can be found for reviving the wavering 
faith of the masses than for the church to show that it 
is alive to the social evils which surround it.”’ 


Resolutions. 


When a political party, in convention assembled, passes 
a set of resolutions, these are understood to be the plat- 
form of the party. Upon this platform all candidates 
are expected to stand, and to the principles announced 
all who have the suffrage are summoned to show their 
loyalty. 
enforced with sanctions and penalties. If any one con- 
temns the principles and declines to stand upon the plat- 
form, he cuts himself off from his party and all political 
fellowship with those who adhere to it. 

Something like this takes place in any ecclesiastical 
council, synod, or conference at which a creed is adopted 
as a standard of instruction and a test of fellowship. 
The creed becomes the platform of the church which has 
called the meeting at which it was adopted. A great 
part of the religious world to-day is struggling with the 
questions of conscience raised by the obligation of loy- 
alty to the creeds adopted by past generations and still 
held to be binding upon all worthy adherents of the 
churches. 


One of the queerest things about human nature is the | 


tendency of men and women to keep up and even to 
reverence customs that have lost their meaning and there- 
fore have become impedimenta to hinder the progress 
of thought and action. It not infrequently happens that 
creedless Christians who have revolted from all forms of 
ecclesiastical domination go through the forms of creed- 
making with the utmost innocence and unconsciousness 


of the incongruity between their principles and their 


practice. The result often is that in proposing formal 
resolutions the most preposterous statements are often 
made in entire good faith, Men and women who are 
ardently working for the spread of some doctrine or some 
method of social or theological reform go to an assembly 
of Unitarians, who are by the terms of their organization 
bound together only by general sympathy, and ask them 
to vote that they believe in certain specific principles 
and methods of moral, social, or political reform. Com- 
monly all such plans are nipped in the bud; but now and 
then such a proposition “gets by” the committee, and 
then we have the preposterous statement that Unita- 
rians believe so and so, when the great majority of Uni- 
tarians never expressed an opinion concerning the new 
doctrine, and many of them would not assent to it if 
they did. Commonly such a resolution does not repre- 


sent the majority present, often not even those who 


are present and qualified to vote. 


The political platform is therefore a creed, 


al 


_ distressing symptom of our time. 
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We have a Ministers’ Union which is open to the 
membership of the whole body of Unitarian ministers in 
the United States and Canada. There was a time, 
now happily passed, when frequent attempts were made 
to get this body to speak for the whole body of ministers 
by passing resolutions for or against some movement 
of public interest. Such a transaction could have no 
meaning or use unless it was published as the voice of 
the fifty-five hundred ministers who are eligible to mem- 
bership in the Union. ‘The last time the matter came 
up a burning question was exciting the mind of the 
people at large, and Unitarian ministers were called 
upon to speak with no uncertain sound. ‘The meeting 
was a small one, and it was found that the motion would 
pass, if at all, by a vote of 13 to 12. When it was pointed 
out that the vote would have no meaning if the number 
voting pro and con were published, and that to send it 
out without such an explanation would be to gain a 
point by false pretences, the mover of the resolution was 
convinced by the argument, and the practice at that 
meeting died a natural death. In our attempt to unite 
pure religion and perfect liberty we have come to the 
place where we are ready to declare, as our General Con- 
ference has done, that we will have no creed or platform 
that will shut anybody out of our fellowship who desires 
to work with us for ends of practical righteousness, and 
that we will make no declarations of principle that are 
not assented to without dispute by the whole body of 
those who compose our fellowship. 


The Right to be Happy. 


There are few people now, so far as we know, going up 
and down the earth saying, ‘Be happy,’ while there are 
thousands saying to the people, ‘‘Be discontented and 
miserable.”’ There are fortunate souls, even in times like 
these, to whom life is always vivid, wonderful, beautiful. 
It does not lose its charm in old age, but remains a story 
worth telling, a song worth singing, a prayer for the offer- 
ing up of praise and thanksgiving. ‘The most interesting 
things are always happening to these people. At every 
turn the unexpected reveals to them rich treasures. They 
see the romance of life and its delightful unusualness, 
where others see only flatness, monotony, and stupid 
routine. 

The mind is always on the alert ready to receive fresh 
impressions, to make new discoveries as grounds for satis- 
faction with life. ‘This delightful attitude is partly tem- 
peramental, partly the result of a very fine, practical 
philosophy. It has its religious side based on love and 
gratitude. There is no pulling down the true lover of 
life to an indigestible diet of gloom and misanthropy, 
though it is the fashion now to preach discontent, and to 
show the weak and puerile side of acquiescence in things 
as they be. To look on the bright side is by many re- 
garded as an injury to your fellow-being who is struggling 
for the unattained through invective and harangue. 

Not to assist in overturning things as they are, simply 
because they are established and have been approved 
good by generations of men, is looked upon as feeble, 
selfish submission to conditions and institutions that 
should be uprooted, trampled on, and despoiled. The 
zest for life, in spite of its troubles and miseries, gratitude 
for the gift of life, in spite of the hard conditions attached, 
is no longer deemed a worthy attitude: unrest is the key- 
note. Not to agitate isconsideredasin. Why be grateful 
to God? What has God done for us? is the blatant note 
of the present. ‘This practical, deep-seated atheism is a 
No, let us not be pa- 
tient, simple, quiet, thankful, in return for all the gifts 
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bestowed. ‘Thus we are poor beasts of burden, miserable 
worms, that allow themselves to be trodden on without 
turning. Let us be up orating with the orators, protesting 
with the protestants, doing something to make a stir in 
the world, and to arouse people to the necessity of 
militant revolt. 

Meantime, what is to become of the joy of living, the 
zest for life that is, after all, our supreme blessing? Our 
discontented, uneasy friends would take it all from us, 
would put off happiness and content until some distant 
day, until untried experiments have been tested; but 
practical philosophy answers: Be happy now, we know 
not that we will have a distant day. Weare only sure of 
the present moment. But we are told: Your foolish 
satisfactions are an injury to your neighbor. You are in 
a stupid dream of personal joy in which you nurse your 
egoism, and burrow in sloth and ease. But no: the rich 
draught of happiness which we would not postpone is 
religious, reverent, filled with a profound realization of 
life’s true values. It is that to which we have an eternal 
and inalienable right. 

But the cry comes again: Rouse yourself, and begin to 
work for mankind. Help to pull down, shatter, set fire 
to this old, rotten fabric of society that looks solid enough, 
but is tottering to its fall. You have no right to your 
private joy in love and beauty, in simple kindness and the 
gentle amenities of life. The peace of the past to which 
you look back with longing was a lie. What right have 
you to be happy in your foolish fancies when thousands, 
nay millions, are wretched? Awake to the horrible reali- 
ties of the world. 

But you answer: You deal in generalities. Show us 
the way to a noble and effective sacrifice if such is what 
you preach. Do not spend yourselves in words, but show 
us how great deeds are done that enthrall and uplift 
mankind with the vision of noble accomplishment. Do 
not spend your effort in mean squabbles, in denunciations 
that inflame the ignorant and lead to deeds of violence, 
but, if you are wiser than the fathers were, manifest it 
grandly. 

But why should we not be happy if happiness is possible 
to us even in these sad times? What is there in experi- 
ence so wonderful as to feel vital in every pore, to rejoice 
in the exquisite things God has given us, to feel quiver- 
ingly the divine beneficence and rejoice in the manifesta- 
tions of good that lie about on every hand? And has not 
the happy person, happy in the large, substantive sense, 
a distinct, exemplary value for those among whom he lives? 
Suppose a whole community made up of such persons, can 
one imagine anything more stimulating and delightful to 
contemplate ? 

But there are hideous wrongs, you will say, on every side. 
Let us kill joy and blast happiness until those wrongs are 
righted. Let us preach a gospel of feverish unrest that 
shall fill people’s souls with hatred and sterility, and then, 
when all has been accomplished we aim for, let us forcibly 
bring back happiness and compel it to live with us. The 
prospect is a dismal one. We have no faith in happiness 
won on such terms. As well chain up liberty to live in 
an absolute monarchy, a bloody and oppressive Russia. 
Happiness is a volatile essence. It makes its own laws 
and lives in its own chosen domain. Where the conditions 
are all cut and dried, it generally escapes with a mocking 
laugh. Our friends are trying to put human nature in a 
pint pot and shut down the lid. The experiment has been 
tried over and over again from the beginning of the 
world, and the experiment has always failed. Men will be 
happy in their own way, and, if they make grievous mis- 
takes in the pursuit of this illusive thing that is called an 
inalienable right, they thus gain the rich lessons of ex- 
perience that are won in no other way. 
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Nature scorns a dead level. Mediocrity of intellect with 
the absence of all stimulation of genius is a result we can- 
not contemplate without horror. Were it possible to 
imagine a state where the only ideals cherished are those 
of dull comfort and material ease spread over immense 
areas, all incentives to the higher pleasures of the soul 
would perish. The improvement of the race lies, in 
larger measure than we are aware, in a capacity for the 
enjoyment of noble and inspiring things. Let imagina- 
tion fail, let genius die, let art, poetry, and philosophy 
decline, let religion lose its high, mystical meanings through 
lack of perception in its worshippers, and the race would 
wither at the top. We have aright to the whole range 
of pleasures connected with exalted human faculties, and 
in times of apathy and spiritual deadness the enjoyment 
of religion is all the more beautiful because of its rarity. 


The Great Experiment. 


In spite of all the helps offered to man by advancing 
civilization and by the accumulated experiences of the 
generations that have preceded him, each man’s life is 
to-day substantially as much of an experiment as it was 
at any period of the past. ‘There is but one life for each 
man to live,—at least under present conditions, which 
are the only conditions we know anything about. Know- 
ing even them under limitations, as we do, if we wish to 
speculate about a future state beyond the grave, we 
can only assume that it will grow out of the life here, as a 
continuance that involves no sudden transformation of 
spirit. Anything else would be contrary to all we have 
learned of growth and development. 

At first thought it would seem as if each generation 
must begin with a better chance for happiness and success 
than the preceding ones, and in one sense this is true. 
Life is far easier by reason of new material comforts and 
aids. ‘The pleasures of literature, art, travel, are opened 
more freely year by year. More than that: if one rec- 
ognizes at the outset that no life can be really successful 
or happy unless it isin harmony with laws that it did not 
make and cannot fully comprehend, then, indeed, how little 
of all that goes to make up our lives is dependent on our- 
selves alone! Mrs. Humphry Ward has expressed finely 
this debt of the present to the past. ‘‘All these centuries 
the human animal has fought with the human soul. And, 
step by step, the soul has registered her victories. She has 
won them only by feeling for the law and finding it,—un- 
covering, bringing into light, the firm rocks beneath her 
feet. And on these rocks she rears her landmarks,—mar- 
riage, the family, the State, the Church.” Now man has 
all these helps, with many others, born out of struggles 
and failures and slow advances of the past. If he will, 
he may even study the history of other souls through their 
self-revelations, or through the interpretations made by 
inspired readers of human nature; and he may take from 
them lessons to help him shape his own life in accordance 
with principles his judgment approves. 

How far are we all from the attitude this would indicate! 
Life opens upon each of us almost as if it were the first 
dawn of creation. No man ever learned by the experience 
of others what the mountains or the sea may say to his 
inmost soul. He never caught the significance of a 
flower from the lips of others, but must learn from the 
flower itself, in moments when his inner senses were at- 
tuned to a key for understanding the message. So each 
soul tries for itself the great experiment of living. We 
cannot cross the everlasting bars of personality, and say 
of another life what measure of success or happiness it 
has found; though, God be thanked! many a life, some- 
times humble and. unknown to the world, sometimes 
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brilliant in great power and usefulness, may give of the 
strength it has gained for the encouragement of others, 
seeking to try the same great experiment in their own 
different ways and under different conditions. 


As we look at young men and women just entering 


consciously the world of self-directed activity, it seems 
easy to advise them. ‘The desire to do so is often irre- 
sistible, and justly so. We must say to them from our 
own experience the words that ought to help them avoid 
the mistakes that we have made, and to hold fast the 
blessings that we have let slip. Yet they must live their 
own lives; and of all we can ever say they can use only 
that which really belongs to them and has become a part 
of their own minds and wills. 

It is right that it should be so. Man is not a creature 
fitted to profit by the labors of others without adding his 
own share to the long record of experience that is lifting 
man upward. It is not enough, according to the long 
witness of the ages, that a man’s life should consist in the 
things that he possesses and enjoys. It means the deep 
experiences of spiritual development, and includes the 
shame of sin, the agony of repentance, the bitterness of 
loss, and even the consciousness of failure, as well as the 
joy of conquest. He must try the experiment for himself; 
and he will find, as have others, that, from his experi- 
ences of life as it is, he must work onward, whether he 
will or not, to the bringing of life as it ought to be. Only 
by wresting from the circumstances and events, that come 
to him alone, their hidden secret of strength can he reach 
“that state of temper which is man’s pledge and earnest 
of immortality, since already, here and now, it is the 
eternal life begun.” , 


Current Topics. 


In deference to an undoubted public sentiment, as 
indicated by many utterances upon the platform and in 
the press, the United States Senate last Saturday, by a 
vote of 55 to 28, declared that the election of William 
Lorimer to the Senate from Illinois had been tainted by 
“corrupt methods and practices,’ and was therefore 
invalid. The vote brought to an end one of the most 
bitterly fought contests of its kind in the history of the 
Chamber; and the pressure of public sentiment prob- 
ably had much to do with the change in the attitude of 
a dozen senators, who, at the conclusion of the first trial 
of Mr. Lorimer, cast their votes in affirmation of the 
validity of his election. Throughout the attacks upon 
him in the press and in the Senate, the junior senator 
from Illinois stoutly maintained his innocence of any 
complicity in the alleged bribery in the Illinois legis- 
lature to bring about his election, and his references to 
his early struggles from a boyhood of extreme poverty 
to a position of public influence became a spectacular 
feature of the hearings that preceded the decisive vote 
on his fitness to occupy his seat, as well as of his final 
plea before an obdurate Senate. 
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THE appearance of the bubonic plague in Porto Rico 
and Cuba has aroused the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service to comprehensive efforts, not only to 
stamp out the disease at the points of its inception, but 
to prevent its spread to the United States. No sooner 
was the report of the occurrence of the disorder authen- 
ticated than army surgeons of experience were at the 
places where the outbreaks were recorded, to study the 
cases at first hand and recommend plans of action to the 
surgeon-general. As a result of the information already 
collected as to the origin and development of the present 
epidemic in Porto Rico, scientific attention has been 
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‘directed once more to the rat as the breeder and trans- 
mitter of the infection, and several of the cities on the 
Atlantic seaboard already have indicated their willing- 
ness to co-operate with the national health authorities 
in a general campaign of extermination against the rat. 
Rigid quarantine regulations have been applied to steam- 
ships coming from the infected area. Nevertheless, such 
has been the spread of the disease, especially in Porto 
Rico since the first case was reported there, that the 
army surgeons would not be surprised if the disorder 
were to make its appearance on the continent. 
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An Anglo-American controversy of a magnitude as 
yet undetermined developed last week, when the foreign 
office at London caused the State Department at Wash- 
ington to be informed that the British government con- 
sidered the provisions of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty to 
be in danger of being violated by the terms of the bill for 
the regulation of the Panama Canal recently passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate. ‘The phase of the 
measure which has aroused the opposition of Sir Edward 
Grey is the stipulation that tolls shall be remitted to 
American coastwise vessels passing the canal. This dis- 
crimination, the foreign office intimated, is a plain viola- 
tion of that clause of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty which 
secures the use of the Isthmian Canal to the shipping of 
the world upon equal terms. The preliminary communi- 
cations from London suggested that the Senate suspend 
action upon the pending measure until the matter could 
be looked into. The attitude of the Senate toward this 
transatlantic suggestion was indicated by its action last 
Saturday in voting to make the canal bill the unfinished 
business and to push it to a final disposal. 
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DEsPITE the optimistic view of the internal situation 
in Portugal which the government at Lisbon gave to the 
world ten days ago, the activities of the royalists in various 
frontier towns at the beginning of the present week had 
reached proportions that furnished ample justification for 
drastic measures against the disturbers. Armed with 
parliamentary consent for the suspension of the consti- 
tutional guarantees at whatever point it saw necessary, 
the Republican administration addressed itself to the task 
of pacification with redoubled energy. The uprising 
entered the phase of international diplomacy at the end 
of last week, when Lisbon gave out the information that 
the British and French governments had made joint 
representations at Madrid, calling the attention of the 
Spanish government to the activities of Portuguese royal- 
ists on the Spanish side of the frontier, and reminding 
Spain of the necessity of the faithful and energetic enforce- 
ment of the laws of neutrality. These representations 
are the outcome of evidence submitted by the Portuguese 
authorities that Royalist raiders were suffered to con- 
centrate on Spanish soil for purposes of military opera- 
tions in Portugal. ig 


In response to overt suggestions from Rome that the 
Italian government is now prepared to consider friendly 
offers in the direction of negotiations with Turkey for a 
suspension of hostilities and the conclusion of a treaty 
of peace on the basis of the relinquishment of Ottoman 
sovereignty in Tripoli, the Ottoman Grand Vizier in the 
chamber at Constantinople last Monday announced the 
firm intention of his government to keep up the war to 
its logical conclusion. Whether a collective hint from 


_two or three of the other European capitals will have the 


effect of | modifying this apparently uncompromising 
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attitude of the Turkish authorities remains to be seen. 
The grand vizier’s statement to the chamber, which may 
be intended largely for home consumption and as a means 
of drawing the diplomatic fire of the enemy, indicates a 
final determination to maintain the claim of sovereignty 
in the last Turkish province in Africa without compro- 
mise. The background to this declaration, however, is a 
depleted treasury and an apparent inability of the min- 
istry of finance to raise the most necessary funds for the 
prosecution of the war, without the adoption of methods 
which in almost any other country would be regarded as 
inconceivable. 
a 


Tue prolongation of the war has introduced a new and 
exceptionally delicate problem into the already compli- 
cated task of holding the irreconcilable elements of the 
empire together. The occupation of a score of islands by 
the Italians has evoked a declaration from the Christian 
populations of those territories that by no means will 
they consent to be put back under Turkish rule. As the 
inhabitants of the islands are almost exclusively Greek, 
the government at Athens has lent a sympathetic ear to 
these insular declarations, and the sentiment of the 
islanders has crystallized into a demand for annexation 
to Greece in the event of Italy’s withdrawal of her forces. 
Such a merging with Greece, it is to be assumed, would 
not be tolerated by the powers, which have frowned de- 
cisively even upon the attempts of the Cretans, although 
to all intents and purposes a free people, to cast in their 
political destinies with those of their brothers of the king- 
dom. In the mean while, it is by no means certain that 
Italy, having once occupied these islands, will not make up 
her mind to keep them, in spite of the intimations at 
Rome that they are being held only temporarily for dip- 
lomatic purposes. 

vs 


GREAT BRITAIN evidently regards the balance of power 
in the Mediterranean as having been definitely changed 
by the events of the past year. The keepers of official 
secrets at London have recently disclosed the purpose of 
the recent visit of Prime Minister Asquith to the British 
insular possessions in the great inland sea which is the road 
to India, and the significance of pending conferences be- 
tween the war office, the admiralty, and Lord Kitchener, 
the personal representative and agent of British domina- 
tion in Egypt. The aim of these consultations is to 
strengthen the British naval forces in the Mediterranean 
in view of the naval expansion of Italy and Austria- 
Hungary. To insure a permanent British superiority 
in this zone, it is proposed that Great Britain maintain 
at all times in the waters between Gibraltar and Port 
Said a number of warships that shall be superior in fight- 
ing capacity to any fleet or system of naval bases that 
either Austria or Italy might contemplate. Such a pro- 
gramme would be a costly one, for Austria is evidently 
prepared to go a long distance in her naval development 
as an adjunct to her drang nach Osten. 


Brevities, 


The heart of religion everywhere and always is loving 
service. 


Personal character is the absolute essential of carrying 
every method of reform to successful issue. 


Dr. Joseph Parker once said that the Unitarianism he 
hated was not the honest Unitarianism that took its 
own responsibility and lived on its own income, but the 
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Unitarianism preached from evangelical pulpits. ‘Truth, 
however, is not copyrighted nor even labelled, and it 
may be found by many paths. All roads lead to it when 
patiently travelled. 


There are many in all denominations to agree with 
Dean Hodges that the Church has to do with the body as 
well as the soul of man, and its business is no longer to 
prepare men for heaven, but to bring heaven down to 
them. 


The best gift that a college education can give is the 
will to shun stopping-places, and to carry the love of 
learning through life. Culture looks beyond the machin- 
ery of education, and life means more than all our books 
can teach. 


One cannot, if he would, banish books, and the mem- 
ory of books, from his summer, however willing he may 
be to trust himself solely to the influences of nature. It 
was John Chadwick who said that many echoes from 
the two mighty voices have grown to be a very “part of 
mountain splendor and the mobile sea.” 


The Living Church reproves, properly enough, “the 
Protestant minister’’ of Chicago who reached the climax 
of his sermon thus: “I would as soon think of such people 
bringing the kingdom of God on earth as I would of a 
hound with wax legs catching an asbestos cat in hell.” 
This simile was not even original with the Chicago min- 
ister. It has been in common use as slang in at least 
one college of the country ever since it started, probably 
from some occurrence in a ball game, though the common 
form of the expression refers to a celluloid dog that chases 
the asbestos cat. Promoted from the bleachers to the pul- 
pit, it gains nothing in dignity, and loses its significance. 


Apparent Failure. 


BY PACED. Ne 


When Keats died, he felt that he had lost the game of 
life, and that no trace of him would remain either in the 
hearts of his countrymen or on the literary records of his 
times. When Henri-Frédéric Amiel passed away with the 
despairing words, ‘‘Que vivre est difficile, 6 mon coeur 
fatigué!’’ as almost his last utterance, it was with a sense 
of remorse for wasted opportunities, and with grief for 
the uselessness of his life’s attainments that was far more 
bitter than death itself. ‘‘Is everything I have pro- 
duced,’’ he wrote once, “taken together, anything better 
than withered leaves? ‘To whom and to what have 
I been useful? Will my name survive me a single day, 
and will it ever mean anything to anybody? A life of 
no account! When all is added up,—nothing!’”’ Again 
he wrote in his journal: ‘‘ What prodigious waste of time, 
of thought, of strength! It will be useful to nobody; 
and, even for myself, it has rather helped me to shirk 
life than to practise it.’”’ Reading such words as these, 
and remembering what that same ‘“‘ Journal’’ has meant to 
others, one realizes again how little we can estimate the 
real worth of what we do or are. 

Such experiences as those of Keats, Amiel, and many 
others, are only symbolic of what is often true on a less 
conspicuous scale. Few men and women do not at times 
feel something of that paralysis of doubt as to the value 
of their work and the reality of the things they strive for. 
It is impossible not to stand at times outside the little 
duties and enjoyments and disappointments that go to 
make up a day or a week or a month of ordinary existence, 
and look at ourselves as a whole. ‘This does not imply 
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necessarily a morbid self-analysis, but is more like the 


taking account of stock, which to a merchant is necessary — 


to the proper understanding of his affairs. If we are to 
go bravely through the changes and experiences that life 
brings, we want to be sure that it is to count somehow. 
Sorrow and struggle and pain may be endured, if only we 
are sure that they will yield the fruit of endurance in a 
ripened, beautiful spirit and spiritual insight. We seek 
after the highest things; but long years of striving seem to 
bring us no nearer to the goal, and the sense of unworthi- 
ness and failure presses more heavily as the years of action 
ahead of us become fewer. 

If this is hard to bear in those lives which seem to others 
reasonably successful, it is no wonder that discouragement 
takes possession of the soul of him whose weakness has 
once been made manifest before men. Yet it is he of all 
others who needs to remember that the influence of a single 
life reaches out in many directions; and we can never tell 
by which deed we shall be longest remembered, or through 
which channel we shall most deeply affect the lives of 
others. Every day of life remaining offers its own chance 
to put its balance on the right side of the account. The 
truth is that the life which seems all failure from one point 
of view may yet have a glory and a value of which we do 
not dream when seen through the eyes of one who can 
understand the struggle, and who knows the story of 
secret self-conquest and unwearied aspiration. 

Perhaps the greatest discouragement comes when we 
compare ourselves with others who seem to have reached 
the assured victory for which we long. And yet nothing 
is more useless than such comparisons. Far above us all 
rises the ideal of which we dream, whether that ideal is 
one of happiness, of wide usefulness, or of intellectual 
or spiritual attainment. We cannot judge of relative 
worth in such matters; but we may well believe that, in 
our own lives, as in the lives of others, faithful striving 
after something better than we have known cannot be 
all in vain. Goodness, truth, and aspiration cannot be 
wasted, no matter how humble may seem their manifesta- 
tions. Love works itself out in deeds, it grows with the 
giving, and it blesses the heart in which it lives. We 
need not trouble ourselves overmuch as to the influence 
it will have. Enough that it is a part of the love which is 
slowly but surely changing the world and society. 


Enthusiasm. 


There is no true work ever done without enthusiasm. 
The artist whose heart is cold is a mere artisan. ‘The 
student of science who works with no great humane en- 
thusiasm for knowledge is only a mechanism more deli- 
cately organized than his microscope or his magnetic 
battery. The statesman who is simply a calculating 
player with human pawns on the chessboard of a nation 
or a political party is less a man than the humblest citizen 
whom the impulse of patriotism urges to the daily dis- 
charge of civic duty or pushes on to the battle’s front in 
the hour of his country’s peril. The deepest secret of 
life, as well as the mightiest force of life, is love. With- 
out love there is no enthusiasm, and without ideals there 
is no enthusiasm. We freeze our hearts by selfishness 
and stifle them by sordidness. We fix our eyes upon the 
little field circumscribed by our day’s activities and ends. 
With no wide-reaching affection and no uplifting ideal, 
we make of our life a treadmill and of our duty an un- 
welcome drudgery. We disclaim the highest endow- 
ment of the soul, and deny our sonship to God. Narrow 
faiths and narrow hopes put fetters on the spirit, and 
small affections keep small the heart and low the temper- 
ature of life.—Philip S. Moxom. 
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The Bride of St. Francis. 


BY WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


I dreamed she came within the hall 
In tattered gown and visored face, 
Amid the splendors of the ball 
So strange and out of place. 


I danced with ladies fair and proud, 
I threw aside all fretting care; 

But still her presence like a cloud 
Hung on the darkened air. 


“Who art thou, sad and woful one? 
Art come to mock our revelry? 

Thy presence drear I’ve tried to shun, 
Why dost thou follow me?” 


“T am the blight, the drought, the dearth 
That makes the world a battling plain; 
I am the spur that moves the earth 
To industry and gain,” 


‘‘Speak not in riddles, dark-eyed guest, 
But tell me, I command, thy name!”’ 

The music ceased, the dancers pressed 
Around the mystic dame. 


The mask dropped from as fair a face 
As ever charmed a banquet hall; 

The centre of its light and grace, 
The wonder of the ball. 


Then Poverty rose clear and bright. 
Her dismal weeds aside she hurled, 

And dressed in white stood in the light, 
The Beauty of the World. 


Church Unity. 


In the cities where there are large numbers of people 
and sufficient means to maintain a variety of churches 
I believe it is better to have a variety of churches, and it 
is economically possible. In the country and in the small 
villages it is not economically possible. It is not a prac- 
ticable organization of religion. ‘There are communities 
where a good Unitarian ought to realize that a Unitarian 
church in that community is a luxury beyond his means, 
in order to gratify him with a luxury. It is better for 
and that it is depriving people of the necessaries of life 
him to get his Unitarianism at a conference and go home 
and work with those people who are the real people in this 
community. Now that is a practical question. In view 
of the increasing paganism in many parts of our country, 
that is something where external organic unity is a neces- 
sity, and I think we are going to be wise enough to plan 
as an organization for common work in places where the 
need is for one institution. We are facing a new era with 
new problems, problems that are bound to be increasingly 
insistent in the future We have behind us the lesson of 
the old sectarianism. This old sectarianism is dying out; 
but ‘the question is whether earnest, honest, ambitious, 
spiritually-alive people can face the mighty differences 
that are bound to come to people who are alive, and 
retain the unity of the spirit, or whether there is to be a 
new kind of sectarianism, not dogmatic sectarianism, but 
class sectarianism. 5 

That is where the line of schism is likely to come in the 
next thirty-five or forty years, because it is the line where 
people are most alive and most earnest. Almost any- 
body can tolerate the Sabellians now; the feud between 
Arius and Athanasius causes very little difficulty when 
you explain that one did not know what the other meant; 
the feud between Trinitarian and Unitarian is generally 
passed. Are there not any other things that may divide 
us members of the churches in the future? Are there not 
things that are bound to divide us unless we are a little 
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wiser than our fathers were? ‘There is something about 
unity that makes it not quite easy: it is a peculiar thing 
about the things that are easy and the things that are hard! 
I personally am rather susceptible to anything advertised, 
and, if there is some new little device that I see, lam 
likely to buy it if it does not cost more than ten cents; 
and I hate to confess the number of times I have seen a 
plate hanging in front of a store with a crack through it 
and a fifty-pound weight to it, advertising a cement 
warranted to bind together any plate that is broken. I 
have paid ten cents for that kind of thing and taken it 
home, and given it to the Board of Domestic Econ- 
omy, with the result that the board has always made 
this report, ‘This glue is excellent and holds the plate 
together till you put the plate in hot water.” 

Now the kind of Christian unity I am looking for is 
the kind that will hold a church together when it gets into 
hot water. And I have not got any new adhesive that I 
ean tell you of. It is the old-fashioned method that I 


‘have to suggest, which is the method of nature, and not 


the method of a plate when it is broken. When the 
plate is broken, you have to put something between the 
pieces before you can join them together. When a 
bone is broken, if it is properly treated and the parts are 
brought together and you do not take too much violent 
exercise for a little while, it is likely to grow together. 
Now, that growing together, union by first intention, ‘is 
what we, as members of churches, are particularly in- 
terested in, and it is what every one of us can ‘take home, 
each one of us can be a society for Christian unity and 
world unity. We can say we are so interested in this great 
problem of Christian unity that we are almost able to 
tolerate the people who differ from us in our own con- 
gregation, or our minister when he says something we 
do not like; and we are going not only to tolerate and 
admire the Hindoo and the Mohammedan, but we are 
going to love and work with the Methodist and the Baptist, 
yes, and with the Christian Scientists and all the rest. 
We are going to take each piece of work that calls for us 
and walk with the man who is going in that direction, and 
we are not going to fool ourselves by any illusions, but 
just use the method of common sense. ‘How can two 
walk together unless they be agreed?’’ Well, they can 
not walk together unless they are agreed to walk in the 
same direction. But it does not matter how long they walk 
in that direction. Ifa man walks just a step in my direc- 
tion, I am going to walk that step with him, and we are 
not going to separate until our natural paths divide. We 
are going to walk with all men just so far as those men are 
walking towards specific ends which they and we believe 
in. When I speak with my Catholic friends, there are 
many things I cannot agree with, certain directions where 
I cannot walk with them; but, when I find the Catholic 
Church standing in a time that needs it for the intregity of 
the family, I say that is owr work and that we are together 
in that. When I find a man working for the redemption 
of society from its pain and ignorance and suffering, it 
is not merely good feeling, but common sense, that makes 
us realize that we are fellows-workers. So we go on in 
the things which this Unitarian Church stands for, and, 
if there are things for which it stands alone and those 
things are good and true, we will stand alone in our little 
church; but there are very few things like that in these 
days. ‘This luxury of standing alone is one that very 
few people can afford. When we see, as we look about 
here and there and elsewhere, the work that is to be done, 
we recognize everywhere our fellow-workers, and the 
great dream of the Church, the fellowship of those who 
love and serve, grows more and more. For ages men 
believed in it, and lonely hearts were true to it, although 
it seemed the Church Invisible, as in part it is the Church 
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Invisible now; but, thank God, and thank the whole- 
hearted men and women who in the past have labored 
and died, thank God, that church which wins our spiritual 
allegiance is becoming visible, and we want to belong 
to it.—Samuel M. Crothers, D.D. 


Surgery in the Battle of the Wilderness. 


BY GEORGE W. STONE. 


The battles of the Wilderness were doubtless the most 
horrible, in every respect, of any that took place during 
the war of 1861-65. I believe the public has never 
known, and never will know, the full details of these 
bloody battles. No pen can adequately describe them, 
no mere statement of the numbers engaged, no list of 
casualties can possibly include the sufferings of those who 
participated in those dreadful conflicts. The very 
flower of the nation, seasoned soldiers, the heroes of both 
the North and the South, brave, desperate, blood-mad, 
closed in a death grapple that only ended when exhaus- 
tion of numbers and physical strength found their limit. 

I was not present on the battlefields, but was at the 
time stationed at Fortress Monroe, to which post the 
wounded, who had sufficient vitality left to survive the 
journey, were transported. The wounded were mostly 
of the class known as capital cases, whose lives hung 
upon a thread, and whose condition called for surgical 
skill of the highest order, which service could not pos- 
sibly be rendered on the battlefield. Many, perhaps 
most of them, had only a slight chance to survive the 
necessary operation. ‘These wounded men were brought 
to Fortress Monroe by river steamboats. I do not 
know how many there were, but I remember distinctly, 
as every one will who was there at the time, that these 
boats were held back on their trip in order to reach the 
Fortress under cover of the darkness to avoid the notice 
of the newspaper men. Upon their arrival the wounded 
were transferred from the boats to a railway train, con- 
sisting of flat or platform cars, which afforded the least 
possible suffering to the poor fellows. They were taken 
to the hospital on these trains, to Camp Hamilton, at 
which place the main hospitals were located, under com- 
mand of Surgeon Ely McClellan, one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of his profession. ‘The hospitals 
under his command were understood to be the largest 
and best equipped of any army hospitals near the front 
at that time. Everything possible in the way of facili- 
ties, equipment, and skill was available here. ‘The 
most skilful surgeons were quickly assembled here to do 
the dreadful but important work that needed to be 
quickly done. The government did its best, but what 
was best forty-eight years ago will hardly be so con- 
sidered to-day. War is perhaps less savage, less bar- 
barous, but it is still cruel enough to deserve the hatred 
of mankind. 

I might never have known the truth about the con- 
ditions to which I have referred, but for an incident 
which needs to be related to show the authority for 
these statements and what follows. Dr. McClellan 
was at the time Master of the Army Masonic Lodge at 
Fortress Monroe, and I was associated with him as the 
next officer of the Lodge. The duty of presiding over 
the Lodge devolved upon me whenever the Master was 
absent. Dr. McClellan was seldom absent, but at the 
time of which I am writing he failed to appear for two 
or three meetings. One evening he appeared after the 
Lodge had been opened, and declined to assume his 
duties under the plea of being indisposed. I shall never 
forget the look upon his face as he sat by my side during 
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that evening, for it was not only a look of exhaustion, 
but also one of indescribable sadness. I once saw the 
same look upon the face of Abraham Lincoln when I 
met him by chance, at four o’clock one summer morning, 
as he was coming towards the White House from the 
War Department where he had spent the night waiting 
for news from the front. ‘That was during the darkest 
days of. the Civil War, when the nation was passing 
through its greatest peril. I can never think of either of 
these two great faithful souls without recalling this sad ex- 
pression, which revealed the true condition of their minds 
while under the stress and strain of those awful days. 

Immediately after closing the Lodge Dr. McClellan 
said to me, “Let’s take a walk.” He took my arm, and 
together we went directly to the beach, and, as we strolled 
along in the bright moonlight, he told me of the painful 
experiences of the past weeks._I shall not be expected, 
of course, to call to mind his words on that occasion; 
forty-eight years is a long time; but I shall never forget 
the substance of what he said. I cannot reproduce the 
almost terrible impressiveness of his descriptions, nor the 
earnestness of his manner, but the story is fresher in my 
mind than many events of much later date. 

“I came down to Lodge to-night, because I found I 
must get away from the operating room. I am literally 
sick of blood.’ ‘Then followed a description of what 
was going on in the Chapel. He described the boards 
laid across the backs of the pews, and as many surgeons 
as could stand around these improvised tables with 
sleeves rolled up, covered with blood, worn and weary 
to the point of falling through sheer exhaustion. He told 
me he had hardly slept or ceased from work of the most 
difficult character for many days. Scant examinations 
only could be made, so strong was the pressure for the 
consideration of waiting cases. Another cause for the 
greatest anxiety was the prospect that the surgeons 
themselves might break down from tremendous nerve 
strain and exhaustion. Individual cases were cited to 
illustrate the extreme horror of the situation. He closed 
his tale of horrors with the remark which I remember 
even to the exact words he used, ‘‘If the North knew 
what was going on here, it would stop enlistments im- 
mediately.”’ His look and manner as he related these 
awful experiences made the story doubly impressive. 
He was manifestly under the spell of the horrors through 
which he was even then passing. Nothing in all the 
war made such an impression upon me concerning the 
horrors of war as this talk, in the moonlight, on the 
beach at Fortress Monroe with this faithful, splendid 
officer in 1864. 

The Chapel to which reference is made was the regular 
chapel used by the troops at Camp Hamilton. As I 
remember it, the building was capable of seating a con- 
gregation of about three hundred. It was taken pos- 
session of by the Chief Surgeon when this shipment of 
wounded men came from the battlefields of the Wilder- 
ness. As many surgeons as could work in the space were 
busy performing capital operations with almost as much 
haste as if the cases were those involving slight danger. 
It is unreasonable to expect that each case would receive 
the attention it deserved. No one will ever know how 
many mistakes were made in hurrying to get ready for 
the next sufferer. This building, erected for worship 
by a Christian people, was truly a strange place for 
offering up the sacrifices of war. Yet it was done, and 
its lesson ought to be learned by those who now assent 
to the doctrine that war is a necessity. Nothing was 
said publicly about what was going on in the Chapel. 
Few, very few, even of those stationed at the Fortress, 
had any adequate conception of the sufferings and the 
loss of life that were taking place in that little church 
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building. .I only learned of it through the incident I 
have related. 

What I have related seems to justify the belief that 
the real horrors of war are only known to those who 
participate in it. It also demonstrates the untrustworthi- 
ness of so-called history when it seeks to paint the glories 
of the battlefield. Better paint the sufferings of the 
hospitals if a real estimate of war is what is sought for. 
Probably no one will ever know the details of that hor- 
rible experience. As Dr. McClellan so well said, it would 
have stopped enlistments had they been made public. 
Any one familiar with such scenes on a small scale can 
supply through imagination the dreadful character of 
human sufferings that took place in that little Chapel. 
Doubtless death came as a welcome relief to most of those 


- who were operated upon under such unfavorable cir- 


cumstances. As I remember it, such was the assertion 
of Dr. McClellan. Remembering the fact that these 
men were taken from the battlefield, carried to the 
boats, transported the long distance down the river under 
conditions that made anything like comfort impossible, 
then transferred to the cars, taken to the operating 
table, examined with necessary haste, and then operated 
upon,—all this made it impossible that proper attention 
could be afforded to their needs. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that this number, large as it was, represented 
only a small fraction of the total cases of wounded in 
those slaughter pens of the Wilderness. 
Santa Cruz, CAL, 


The Temple of the Sun. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Possibly to most readers of the Bible the Queen of 
Sheba, who is said to have visited the Court of Solomon, 
is a rather vague and mythical personage, classed along 
with Scheherazade in the Arabian Nights, or the Can- 
dace mentioned in the Book of Acts. Imagine, then, 
the surprise of scholars when the spade and pickaxe of 
Prof. Garstang unearths the very city in Eastern Africa 
from which the Sheban Queen set out to make her mem- 


orable journey to Jerusalem. ‘This city, situated in the 


Sudan between the modern towns of Khartoum and 
Atbara, is now called by archeologists Merde. In 
Merde there were important temples, but the largest and 
by far the most conspicuous—standing as it did far east- 
ward upon the desert—was the Temple of the Sun. 

In the Liverpool Annals of Archeology Prof. Garstang 
describes the Temple of the Sun as follows: “In the 
broadest of the green valleys that lead down from the 
deserts the Sun Temple is found. It rises up in a series 
of terraces surrounded by a beautifully designed cloister, 
its sanctuary gained by a flight of steps leading upward 
from the east. This chamber was paved and walled 


with glazed tiles, many of which remain in their original 


position. It contained an obelisk dedicated to the Sun 
and other emblems, including a large solar disc. The 
outer walls are decorated with scenes representing the 
royal progress after victory, and pictures which show the 
torture and sacrifice of captives.” 

The interesting part about this sun temple is the fact 
that the ‘‘Table of the Sun,’’ mentioned by Herodotus 
and taken by scholars to be a more or less exaggerated 
or fanciful description, is now unearthed. Indications 
point to this table as the centre of human sacrifice. 

In the eighth chapter of the book of Acts we are told 
how Philip the Apostle beholds a man of Ethiopia of great 


authority under Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians. 


This treasurer, it is now supposed, came from Merde. 
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““Candace”’ is not the name of some particular queen, 
but the general title of the reigning (feminine) monarch, 
used as was the word “Cesar” or “ Pharaoh.” 

If Prof. Starnberg’s deductions are correct,—and they 
seem to be accepted by the directors of such museums 
as those in Munich, Brussels, and Copenhagen,—then we 
are on the eve of very important discoveries and shall 
be able to check off in our histories the mythical from 
that which is either certain or probable. 


From Below Up. 


In discussing the human problem it.is helpful to note 
how all our experiences work into and help each other. 
We find light on the most abstruse questions by bringing 
them back to their primitive starting-points. We are all 
to-day intent on social progress, on improvement, on 
getting on and getting up. The gospel we are after is 
a gospel of climbing. Well, take climbing, the actual 
thing, and note what it shows us. The heart of the 
Alpinist, be he merest amateur or president of the Alpine 
Club, beats faster as he thinks of it. You start from 
the bottom, generally in the dark, with a sense of pro- 
digious things to be done, dared, and endured on the way 
up. One hates the excursionist railways that vulgarize 
those sacred heights yonder; that makes things easy, and, 
by doing so, ruin all the genuine sensations. You tramp, 
perhaps, some miles of valley road, the guide’s lantern 
swinging in front, then strike off for the upward move- 
ment. Your company tramps along, through a pine 
forest, maybe; on through miles of uninteresting, barren 
approach, till at length you are upon slippery rock or 
gleaming ice. Here the tug begins, the call on your 
nerve, your training, your endurance. You are now in 
the upper world, the wonder world, where everything is 
different from the scene below. You get, by and by, the 
spectacle which no human being should miss, were it 
seen once only in a lifetime. In the eastern blackness a 
faint flush appears. Then, in succession, flung on the 
infinite canvas from the brush of the unseen artist, a 
dream of all magic colors, making the heavens, making 
the peaks, a transformation scene of unimaginable glory. 
You look round, and on the rock above you strikes a level 
ray of purest gold. The sun has risen: the heights salute 
you with the miracle of a new day. Later you reach 
your summit and stand to record your sensations. ‘They 
are an amalgam difficult to analyze, but they are one of 
an extraordinary richness. ‘There is the sense of immeas- 
urable prospect, of aloofness from all common and petty 
things, the breathing of a diviner air. But a part of it 
which you would on no account have missed is the feel- 
ing of the toil of the ascent, of its sudden, unlooked-for 
hazards, of the calls it has made on all your manhood; 
and, not least, of the intense conradeship it has engen- 
dered; of the worth to you of your comrades, of your 
guides; a worth having no relation to wealth or position, 
but solely to their strength, their courage, their qualities 
of limb and head and heart. To have got there without 
effort, to have reached the peak by machinery! Cer- 
tainly you would have reached there, and have seen 
things. But the climber knows that the climb is the 
thing. It has given him a taste, a flavor of life which 
no machinery can furnish. 

We have here an elementary life experience; one of 
sheer, immediate fact and feeling, which offers us lessons 
for regions a long way removed from the Alps. Society 
itself, as we see it to-day, may be described as an Alpine 
country. It is a region of heights and depths, and where 
all of us are occupied in the business of climbing—or of 
watching other people climb. Some of us are up, a great 
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many of us are down. Of the former there are people 
who start at the top, who seem, in a way, fixed there. 
But the vast majority are on the lower levels, and num- 
bers of them appear, in their turn, to be fixed in that 
position. ‘They turn their eyes, aflame with envy and 
desire, to those shining heights above, and curse the 
destiny which keeps them in the plain. But throughout 
the whole of the thickly-peopled territory there is an 
incessant movement. All have the instinct of change, 
the desire to get away from the point where they are to 
something which seems better. Those who are lower 
down want to get higher up. ‘Those who are on the sup- 
posed heights are, in another way, equally discontented. 
They also want something better. ‘The primal instinct 
here is undoubtedly a right one, but there are the gravest 
of doubts as to the modes of following it. It is good to 
be climbers, but we have first to make sure that we are 
after the right peak. ‘The question here is one that in- 
volves the whole organization of society, is one as to 
whether, in order that we may each for ourselves reach 
the real fulness of life, we shall not have radically to 
change the entire system under which our present positions 
are assigned. 

If the object of life is to obtain completeness of being, 
to enrich it with the fullest experiences, to become as 
powerful, as mutually serviceable, as inwardly blessed, 
as the conditions which nature offers to make possible, 
then it is certain that our present social laws and con- 
ventions are, to this end, a hindrance rather than a help. 
No one of our classes, as at present organized, is getting 
the best out of life. Consider first the condition of what 
are called our “‘upper ten,” the people born to titles, to 
riches, to great inheritances which they have had no share 
in winning. ‘The first thing that strikes us here is that 
these people are under a great human deprivation. They 
are at the top without climbing, of that tourist class, we 
may say, who are brought to their summit by machinery. 
They are there; but they have missed the joy of move- 
ment, all the fun, the discipline, the daring, the output 
of nerve and muscle that the real climb brings. Fancy 
starting on a peak where, if your legs are to swing at all 
they must carry you downwards! ‘To begin at the top, in- 
deed, inverts the whole process of natural movement,—of 
the body’s movement, and of the mind’s. And so we find 
the average mental condition of the so-called upper classes 
an unwholesome one. ‘The morality of it is topsy-turvy, 
one may say ridiculous. ‘The values are upside down. 

If this is the way in which our present system affects 
the ‘‘favored classes,’ the people who are up, what is its 
effect upon those who are down? We have said that the 
supreme defect of our existing social state, as it relates 
to the upper stratum, is that it shuts them off from life’s 
best chance,—that of climbing. But that is also exactly 
what it does for the vast majority of the race, the people 
below. Our condition is static where it ought to be 
dynamic. Its watchword is rigidity, whereas the very 
life of life consists in movement. ‘To begin at the bot- 
tom is ideal, provided only that you do not stay there. 
The mischief is that our ‘“‘bottomers’’ for the most part 
do stay there, and with no prospect of rising. They are 
kept there by a thousand things,—by their own weakness 
and insufficiency, by the lack of good guides, by conven- 
tional restrictions, by the dead-weight pressure of the 
classes above. ‘This state of affairs is, we see, breeding 
down below a huge and dangerous discontent. It is a 
condition which cannot continue. The question is 
whether the change that is coming is to be one of volcanic 
upheaval, or such a reconstruction as shall restore to 


both classes their chance,—a chance such as will on both . 


sides set the cramped, inactive limbs once more in mo- 
tion; as shall enable both upper and lower to taste life’s 
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full experience, its full expansion; as shall make the 
valley and the height accessible to all. 

The radical principle of it all is that every one of us, 
every individual unit of the social system, should begin 


at the true place of beginning, at the bottom,—at the | 


bottom, with every opportunity of moving up. A new 
idea must pervade society, the idea that every soul of 
us, in whatever position we are born, should begin life 
with labor, with discipline, with the bearing of burdens, 
with the enduring of hardness. Our educational methods, 
our industrial systems, our society ideals must be recon- 
structed in a way that shall secure to the rich man’s son 
all the lessons of labor—yes, the roughest, hardest labor 
—can teach him, that shall make him one with his fellow 
in the comradeship of industry, that shall save him from 
the dreariness, the withering blight of an aimless exist- 
ence, and that shall open to the poor man a sure road to 
those heights which hitherto have been shut from him,— 
the heights of refinement, of responsibility, of the noblest 
satisfactions. 

From below up! That is the only enduring social 
method, because it has been through all ages the divine 
method. God’s rule and education of this world is on 
that line of things. Science and the New ‘Testament 
speak here the one language. ‘Together they form the 
one and only basis of the true social life—J. Brierly, in 
the Christian World. 


Vocational Study. 


The truly vocational study is that which fits one to 
respond intelligently and with free conviction to the vo- 
cation of man,—that high calling which is the summons 
to no particular pursuit nor profession, but which is 
a world-wide and common call to every man to take his 
place, to do his work, and to play his part in the com- 
munity of his fellows. Whatever may be our special 
field of work, as men we are to live our lives within the 
great social erganism of humanity. As Kant has splen- 
didly put it, ‘‘Man’s greatest concern is to know how he 
shall properly fill his place in the universe and correctly 
understand what he must be in order to be a man.” ‘The 
years of intellectual discipline should create in every one 
who is a sincere seeker after the truth a profound sense 
of human obligation, of an obligation which is the natural 
complement of the privileges which he has enjoyed. 
While our teaching must develop power, it must also de- 
velop a sense of responsibility for the use of that power,— 
that sense of responsibility which makes the scholar 
peculiarly responsive to the claims of his less highly 
favored fellows. If there is an especially favored class 


in the world, it is the group of men who have profited 


by the privileges of an education. It is their duty to 
prove themselves worthy of recognition as an aristocracy,— 
as an aristocracy, however, in the original meaning of 
that word. And their rule and influence in the com- 
munity in which they live will show itself to be the best 
so far as it is determined by a wise purpose to devote the 
power of knowledge to the betterment of human condi- 
tions and to the satisfaction of human needs. It is in 
no sense a survival of the fittest if he who survives is content 
to survive alone. oe universities must teach to their 
students in season and out of season this lesson of life: 
With all their getting let them get understanding,—that 
understanding of their station and their duties which 
will reveal to them this supreme law of privilege, that he 
who commands the sources of light must become a bearer 
of light to others. The perplexing political questions 


of the day arise largely out of strained and perverted © 


social relations of man to man. If our social relations 
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are to be satisfactorily adjusted, the privileged classes 
must give to their less favorably conditioned fellows some 
wise thought, some measure of sacrifice, some active 
sympathy and consideration, and thereby make success 
tributary to service. They who are coming more and 
more to be regarded as the natural leaders in this cause 
of humanity, and they who are under compulsion to lead 
by example as well as by precept and suggestion, are that 
very class of men who have come into possession of the 
highest of all privileges,—the trained mind and the human 
heart.—John Grier Hibben, in the North American Review. 


Che Pulpit. 
Green Pastures and Still Waters. 


' BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON. 


He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me be- 
side the still waters. —Ps. xxiii. 2. 

Much of the real force and inner beauty of this best- 
beloved of the Psalms is lost to our modern compre- 
hension because the figure on which it is based no longer 
rises vividly before our thoughts. ‘The shepherd, and 
especially the Syrian shepherd, with his tender, brood- 
ing care of the few sheep that to him are almost as near 
akin and as dear as children, is to us a being quite 
unknown. We feel, of course, the universal human 
meaning in the now so familiar comparison of this shep- 
herd figure, well known to the fields which the Psalmist 
knew, with the Unseen Power above to which he looked 
—and never vainly—for shelter and security in his 
deepest life. But the rich overtones in the melody of 
remembrance that such a metaphor must have set re- 
sounding in the Oriental mind and heart, to which the 
careful shepherd was a breathing reality of every day, 
we are hardly prepared to hear. 

All the more does our bustling, burdened time, filled to 
the full with anxious work and equally strenuous play, need 
to learn how to seek those mystic borderlands of rarer ex- 
perience of which the Psalmist tells. Nothing else can 
bring such ‘‘wide-hushing quiet to the heart,’—a quiet 
which is perhaps the greatest need our spirits have. 


“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in pe pastures: he leadeth me be- 
side the still waters. é 
He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his name’s sake.” 


What experiences are these, and how are we to make 


them ours? 
We may be well assured that they are not experiences 


- which can come to us or to any one to-day except through 


cultivation. They await us as opportunities just as 
they did the author of the Twenty-third Psalm. Noth- 
ing was in his world or in his soul that is not equally in 


ours, at least as open possibility. But, while his sur- 


roundings may seem to have favored the cultivation of 
these more intimate and spiritual relations with the all- 
shepherding Life, ours—or so we are apt to think—do 
not. We cannot be quite sure that this difference of en- 
vironment existed, or was as wide as we may like to 
fancy. For if, as seems not improbable, this Psalmist, 
like others, was attached to the Temple, it may be that 
the frequent chanting of the priests, the reek of the sacri- 
fices, and the thronging of the multitudes in the courts 
below were as far from favoring the hour of meditative 
thought and of inner renewal with God as are the toils 
that fill our days and the whir of machinery that sounds 
in our ears. 

—Itisall much less a matter of favoring opportunity than 
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of favorable inclination. If we feel the need, and feel 
it keenly enough, we shall instinctively reach out and 
try to satisfy it. The poverty and shallowness of so 
many souls to-day, their love of glare and dread of shadow, 
their easy sufficiency in the smaller concerns of life, and 
their tragic unpreparedness for the great crises which 
will surely come,—imore of this than we know springs 
from their never truly feeling this most real of all our 
needs, the need of the divine shepherding in the green 
pastures and beside the still waters of the Spirit. 

The gospel that all of us have mostly heard, and have 
most faithfully practised, has been the gospel of salva- 
tion by doing. If we can only do enough, this is the 
common belief: we can set everything right in the world 
without and the soul within, and face God and the future 
with a clear conscience and a quiet heart. But this 
gospel, taken by itself, may become the veriest of de- 
lusions and half-truths! The joys of work, the satis- 
factions of the efficient life, are measured less by the 
activity to which we spur ourselves than by the nature of 
its reaction on our own souls. The rarest and worthiest 
outcome of the daily burden of toil is no visible product, 
but just the exalted hour of creative thought and medi- 
tative insight into the deep things of God to which oc- 
casionally, as the reward of faithfulness, we are lifted. 
The most precious thing in life is the leading of which 
sometimes we may be conscious, into the green pastures 
and beside the still waters,—the leading of the Lord 
who is our shepherd. 

This we need to understand is waiting for us, that we 
may learn how to wait for it more than we do. Words- 
worth, who is a great teacher here, in one of his character- 
istic poems shows us the two moods of mind,—the one 
that habitually possesses us, and the one that we need 
especially to cultivate,—face to face with each other. 
It is the poem called ‘Expostulation and Reply.” The 
poet, sitting in the fields near his home, is greeted by a 
friend, who rebukes his seemingly idle, dreaming atti- 
tude. But he answers that his senses are all open to 
nature, while he is not so much seeking her as he is letting 
her seek him, with her inestimable wealth of blessing. 


“The eye—it cannot choose but see; 
We cannot bid the ear be still; 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 

Against or with our will. 


“Nor less I dream that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 
“Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking? 


‘“Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
Conversing as I may, 
I sit upon this old gray stone, 
And dream my time away.”’ 


I do not mean, by quoting Wordsworth, who was a poet 
and could live a poet’s life, to set up a standard that 
shall seem impossible of attainment by ordinary men 
and women, like ourselves, who are not poets and have 
to earn our daily bread. But we need the poet’s word 
to remind us of something we are likely to forget,— 
“That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness,”’ 
In the so constant giving out of ourselves we learn too 
easily to think 
‘That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking.” ; 
Seeking! when One is seeking us, who is our Shepherd! 
That is just what the Psalmist means, and yet it is ap- 
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parently the hardest of all things for some of us to be- 
lieve, and yield ‘ourselves to it, so as to be really led into 
the green pastures and beside the still waters of his love. 

How shall the leading come? How shall we relax 
enough in body and in spirit to give the higher influences, 
that we cannot doubt are all about us, room to act? The 
verse of the Psalmist, which I am using for a text, may be 
translated “He leadeth me by pastures green and by 
waters of rest.” ‘Through what channels are those 
“waters of rest’’ to flow into these restless, seeking lives? 

The habit of taking longer or shorter vacations from 
our regular work is one that is happily growing among 
the American people asa whole. Of fully as much impor- 
tance, also, is the increasing provision that is being made 
for simple, inexpensive weekly outings from the hot and 
dusty streets into the beautiful coolness and calm of 
near-by parks and bodies of water. Yet on the whole we 
hardly know, as a people, how to rest. Excitement is 
still too much a part of our general notion of a holiday, 
and surely ample occasion for arduous pleasuring is pro- 
vided by the commercial caterers to the public taste. 
But does it never occur to us that recreation of that 
exhausting kind is too much a mere repetition of our 
more serious life?,, Says a recent writer: “Leisure is 
advised not only by the ‘make haste slowly’ of caution, 
but by the largest human experience that comes upon 
the choicest flowers in aimless loitering by the wayside. 
Nature provides for frequent and prolonged periods of 
abeyance, when are matured the supports of profitable 
advance.” * 

What our lives surely need is to find room for that 
“wise passiveness” in which these minds and souls of 
ours can grow insensibly stronger, by becoming receptive 
toward important aspects of the world that do not touch 
us in the every-day rush and whirl. Let us plunge at 
once to the deepest truth. What we really yearn for 
when we seek rest, and what alone can rest us in the 
fullest sense, is to escape for a little from the pressure of 
this finite self and this finite world,—to revel in our birth- 
right in the Infinite. This will seem, perhaps, to be 
going very far to explain our sense of the dulness and 
dreariness of so much that passes for pleasure, and our 
longing for escape beyond it all and beyond the whole 
concourse of things that hem us in so close. But that 
is the instinctive cry of the soulfor God. It is the heart’s 
inner yearning to be led by the pastures green and by the 
waters of rest of the infinite Shepherd. 

‘There is no age of the past in which that cry has not 
been raised, and in dumb sort it is raised within the 
dullest of men and women now. I do not forget the 
woman by the seaside, who complained, in the face of all 
its natural loveliness, that there was not enough going 
on,—not enough card-playing and visiting and gossip, 
such as she had been used to in the town. ‘That was 
perhaps as much of the Infinite as she knew, and she 
yearned for it with her whole soul. But life is so much 
wider than that! It is so much richer than our dull 
routine would make it! ‘The pastures green and the 
waters of rest lie so much nearer than we think! 

All along the edges of the busy world they lie, border- 
ing it with their quiet invitations, which we decline for 
cheaper joys. Nature and poetry and art and music and 
friendship and home-life and worship,—here are some of 
the simple, direct ways leading to the green pastures and 
by the still waters, that lie open and beckoning to us, in 
all the intervals, however brief, between the hours of work. 

Have you never felt how much relief and refreshment 
we all of us owe to the mere boundlessness of the sky? 
Escaping, perhaps at sunset, from the oppression of the 
shop or office or the confinement of the house, do we not 


* Joseph Jastrow, “The Subconscious,” p. 542. 
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feel within ourselves an indescribable expansion under 
the infinity of its depths? Here, always, around the pos- 
sible sordidness and commonness of life, stretches the 
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dim horizon with its elusiveness of mystery, and above | 


soars 
“The eternal sky, 
Full of light and of deity.’ 


Surely not far from us are the green pastures of nature 
into which we are led as often as we walk to and from our 
work. Without money and without price, without 
travel or toil or learning: there, everywhere, they are 
for all the children of God as free and open as is God 
himself. Into them we are led because he is our shep- 
herd; and, if we wait on him, we shall not want, rh he 
is Love. 

The human creations that give us most of this deep, 
inward rest of the soul are reflections of nature, like 
poetry and art and music, which, following nature 
itself, have something of the infinite within them. Why 
is it, I wonder, that poetry is something more than 
jingling words, and art something more than splashes of 
color on canvas, and music something more than a con- 
nected jangle of discordant sounds? It is because each 
has caught some fraction of the meaning of the world, 
has more than a body,—has a soul! 

That is a poorer life than it need be, that has let the 
love of poetry—which is an instinct with us in our 
youth—die out before the pressure of whatever stern 
ideal of duty, or through whatever excuse of mere neglect, 
as oftener happens. It isa very little thing to do, to take 
up a book once at least every day and refresh your soul 
with a great thought written there imperishably in 
noble melody of verse. Few of us sit down any more to 
the long poems, to the Iliad and Odyssey, to the Divine 
Comedy, to Paradise Lost, though these still hold their 
charm for those who have the time and the patience to 
seek it out. But in our English speech alone there are 
so many gems of lyric and psalm and prayer that shed 
their light upon you at a glance, and yet shine within 
you for as many weary days and troubled nights as you 
will let them. 

The treasures of the world’s art have been laid before 
us in these latter days at so little cost to ourselves that 
few homes are now wholly without an Italian Madonna, 
or a Greek Venus or Victory, or a French peasant scene, 
or an English or American landscape or bit of sculpture. 
I cannot describe to you what a single Greek figure, 
marvellous in its mutilation, ‘has sometimes done to bring 
me back from the distraction and fragmentariness of 
life as it actually is to a sense of its ideal unity and beauty. 
And such help is for us all, if we will only put ourselves 
in the way of it, every day. 

Then there is music, in which the pure soul of all 
poetry and art and life seems to detach itself from the 
things of earth and soar singing up to heaven. Yet we 
know that not the granite rocks themselves are more 
securely built into the structure of the world than are 
those quickly dying sounds, bound each to each by the 
same mathematical law that holds the stars together, and 
sounding in our souls through life when some sweet 
mother’s voice has sung them years ago over our cradle. 
We do not know how to utilize our music yet. It might 
be the refreshment of the toilers whose heavy hearts so 


sadly need it, but we shut it up for the fortunate few who 


can pay the price. When we are wise, the whole public 
will pay the price and see that the poor and the heavy- 
laden and the self-absorbed and the sinful all have their 
chance to be led by those pastures green and by those 
waters of divinest rest. 

And still my thoughts flow on into more human chan- 
nels. Poetry and art and music must for long perhaps 
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be a resource and a solace only to the more cultivated 

few. What of the equally needy many? For them, and 

for us all, however much we may share besides, open 

the lovely ways of friendship and home-love and wor- 

ship. ° 

“A friend,—it is another name for God,” sings Lucy 
Larcom; and something of that infinite which we are 
seeking opens in the true heart that answers to our own 
as face to face in water. “I have called you friends,” 
says Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, and we feel that no 
word of promotion could be higher. To be a friend, 
and to have one, is not to have wholly failed of knowing 
the Lord who is our shepherd. 

Then home-life—that closer friendship of the two out 
of whose joining shall come yet other lives, reflecting 
the divine love into their faces,—that, too, is a gift to 
the poorest and the humblest of us, if we know how to 
receive and use it. I know how all the sad and stale 
jests about home merely reflect the sometimes sadder 
and sorrier reality when love is not there. ‘he relation 
is so close that when it does not mean happiness it must 
mean torture. One trembles for the homes that ought 
to be when he sees some of our girls so ambitious and so 
critical that the income of many an honest man who 
wants a home and needs one will not suffice for their 
unreasonable wants. One trembles for the homes that 
are when he sees the crowding in of business cares and of 
social engagements upon the leisure that father and 
mother need for each other and need still more for the 
children. I wonder if our women know their power, 
exerted through the home, to make life restful or the re- 

verse, in all the hours when rest is needed most. I wonder 

if we men know what our wives have done and are doing 
in the margins of every day for our spirits’ refreshment, 
and what we might do for theirs. “This is the true 
nature of home,” says Ruskin: ‘it is the place of peace; 
the shelter not only from all injury, but from all terror, 
doubt, and division. In so far as it is not this, it is not 
home; so far as the anxieties of the outer life penetrate 
into it, and the inconsistently-minded, unknown, un- 
loved, or hostile society of the outer world is allowed by 
either husband or wife to cross the threshold, it ceases 
to be home; it is then only a part of that outer world 
which you have roofed over and lighted fire in. But 
so far as it is a sacred place, a vestal temple, a temple of 
the hearth watched over by the household gods, before 
whose faces none may come but those whom they can 
‘receive with love,—so far as it is this, and roof and fire 
are types only of a nobler shade and light,—shade as 
of the rock in a weary land, and light as of the Pharos in 
the stormy sea,—so far it vindicates the name, and 
fulfils the praise, of home.”’* Deeply as the prophetic 
picture may shame us, here is another way to the green 
pastures and the still waters by which the Lord, our 
shepherd, waits to lead us into rest. 

And, finally, the way of worship,—the friendship, the 
home-life, of the soul with the Infinite himself. I know 
not how to describe it, more than to say that it is the 
summing up and fulfilment of all these other ways of 
approach of which we have been thinking. Yet the 
majority seem so easily content in these modern days to 
take their nature and poetry and art and music and 
friendship and love, and feel no necessity of rising beyond 
in the aspiration to know the perfect Life, of which these 
are but the passing and imperfect shows in time, while 
he is the infinite and everlasting One. How can this 
be, and be right? How is that deep unrest, which grows 
from our absorption in the finite things of sense, to find 
its healing unless we will let ourselves be found by the 

eternal God himself in worship? 


* Ruskin, “Sesame and Lilies.” 
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“Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways; and how 
small a whisper do we hear of him! But the thunder of 
his power who can understand?” are the deep words of 
Job. We have been trying to reach to just the skirts 
of the shepherd-garment and to be sure of just the touch 
of the shepherd’s staff of that enfolding Love which is 
too mighty and too near for us with our stammering 
tongues even to name aright. These experiences of 
which I speak are only pictures of the mind, which is 
yet a child in such divine things, facing the reality of 
which they are symbols. The heart trembles within 
with what cannot be uttered, and is perforce content 
in its dumbness. So we turn again to the beautiful fig- 
ure of the Psalm,— 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. ~ 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me be- 

side the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me inthe paths of righteousness 

for his name’s sake.” 

These simple words of an unknown Hebrew singer, that 
have survived the shock of empires and will outlast the 
wreck of worlds, because they are lodged forever in the 
human heart, point us to some of the things we need to 
gather into our souls to keep their sanity and sweetness, 
and never more than in these difficult and crowded days. 
I have been trying to write them again more plainly on 
your hearts, because out of a heart made tender by 
nature, poetry, art, music, friendship, home-love, and 
worship are the issues of a life which is forever beautiful 
and blessed, because it is lived in God, our exceeding 
joy! 

Burrayo, N.Y, 


Spiritual Life. 


The world stands on ideas, and not on iron or cotton; 
and the iron of iron, the fire of fire, the ether and source 
of all the elements, is moral force —Emerson. 


od 


If thou neglectest thy love to thy neighbors, in vain 
thou professest thy love to God; for by thy love to God 
thy love to thy neighbor is gotten, and by thy love to 
thy neighbor thy love to God is nourished.—Quarles. 


Fd 


One cannot too soon forget his errors and misdemeanors. 
To dwell long upon them is to add to the offence. Not to 
grieve long for any action, but to go immediately and do 
freshly and otherwise, subtracts so much from the wrong. 
Thoreau. 


od 


The great tendency among men everywhere is to follow 
the standards and ideals that are dominant in the par- 
ticular society in which they happen to move. It isa 
great thing to have a standard that overtops my little 
circle and yours; that can be seen from community to 
community, from nation to nation, from age toage. Such 
a standard has the Christ-life come to be—J. T. Sunder- 


land. 
Je 


God’s way is the way of justice and truth and love to 
man, and pity and righteousness, and that these should 
prevail. His way is the way in which we find the simple 
qualities of human nature and the common relations of 
men to men most honored, loved, and supported, in which 
love of home, gentle society, peaceful life, freedom of 
thought and of life, and just judgment are made easy 
and safe,—not for ourselves only, but for all those with 
whom we have to do.—Stopford A. Brooke. 
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Nature and Man. 


As the Greek worshipper of Pan, along the 
heights and valleys of Arcadia, felt himself 
sometimes to be seized by the strange powers 
of nature, so the world, as interpreted by 
natural science, seems to absorb into itself 
the man who observes. Wordsworth, in 
“The Recluse,” bridges over the interval 
which separates at first sight the poetic from 
the scientific apprehension of the world :— 


““My voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world 
Is fitted; and how exquisitely too 
The external world is fitted to the mind, 
Andjthe creation (by no lower name 
Canlit befcalled) which, they with blended 
might 
Accomplish.” 
The somewhat prosaic ideas of Wordsworth 
are stamped with a more striking turn by 
Byron:— 
“T live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling.” 


Here we get the explanation of a peculiar 
quality of Darwin’s mind. Much has been 
made of Darwin’s confessed lack of taste for 
poetry, as though his scientific pursuits had 
dwarfed his nature. His candor has been mis- 
understood. ‘There is no general and wide- 
spread taste for poetry and the drama in 
England, and Darwin was almost certainly 
far above the average in this respect. But 
he seems to have found the deepest satisfac- 
tion in the presence of nature. And, gener- 
ally speaking, it is largely a matter of tem- 
perament whether the ‘‘admiration, hope, and 
love’’ by which men thus live in the presence 
of nature find expression in devotional exer- 
cises or diffuse themselves through the whole 
waking life. Tyndall, when he ascended the 
Finsteraarhorn in 1858, was so profoundly 
stirred that for the moment the scientific 
observer was overwhelmed with religious feel- 
ing. ‘There was something saintly in the 
scene. ... The radiance seemed to infuse a 
principle of life and activity into the moun- 
tains and glaciers, but still that holy light 
shone forth, and those motionless clouds 
floated beyond, reminding one of that east- 
ern religion whose essence is the repression 
of all action and the substitution for it of 
immortal calm.” 

We might go on gathering instances of such 
experiences,—note the word,—but that would 
not be enough. We need to seize upon the 
facts which are common to all of them. 
Why should the barriers between man and 
nature seem to disappear? ‘These barriers 
arise for matiy practical reasons. ‘The me- 
chanical devices which enable man to con- 
trol nature also separate him from nature. 
Let us try to put ourselves at the primitive, 
the natural position, which we have found to 
be resumed by the poets. The philosophy of 
Avenarius and of Mach is largely an attempt 
to give expression to this primitive aspect of 
experience. Mach, whose philosophy is ex- 
ercising a great though little-noticed influ- 
ence in England, has recently published a 
work, Erkenniniss und Irrthum (“Knowledge 
and Error’’), from which I will take a short 
statement: “Let us consider the elements 
red, green, warm, cold, and so on, however 
they may be named. ‘These elements, so far 
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as they depend upon external conditions, are 
physical; so far as they depend upon internal 
conditions, are mental. Yet in both cases 
these elements are given to us directly and 
are identical. ‘Thus the question about ap- 
pearance and reality loses its meaning in 
this simple condition of affairs. We have 
before us, at one and the same time, the ele- 
ments of the real world and of the self.” 
“T live not in myself, but I become portion 
of that around me,” says Byron. How 
nearly allied are these two utterances! 

They are allied because they express allied 
states of mind. Unfortunately scientific ap- 
prehension is caricatured in the popular idea 
of science, which regards it as an accumula- 
tion of facts more or less useful. ‘‘ The lofti- 
est aim of all the sciences,’’ says Comte, ‘‘is 
not to minister to the arts of life, but to 
satisfy the fundamental necessity of the in- 
tellect to know the laws of phenomena.” 
The true scientific apprehension, in so far 
as it is sustained by feeling, is akin to poetic 
apprehension. ‘Thus enriched, it rises to the 
height of philosophy. For example, specu- 
lations like those of Mach belong to the bor- 
derland between natural science and _ phi- 
losophy. 

In fact there seems to be returning that 
worship of nature which can now be traced 
in the light of research, even in the religion 
of Israel,—a worship enlarged by the advance 
of science and purified by the spirit of Jesus. 
Such a worship is the complement of the 
Christian faith, and guards it from the heresy 
of Manicheanism. ‘There is an old inter- 
pretation of the first verse of Genesis by 
which “in the beginning”’ is understood of 
the first principles of things. ‘In their first 
principles heaven and earth are made of 
God.”’ Nor are there lacking prophets of 
this worship. If any one wishes to burst 
the ties of mere convention and enter into 
this spirit, let him turn to Walt Whitman’s 
“Specimen Days in America.’”’ Perhaps God 
is more truly worshipped at times in this 
way than by glib conversations with Him, 
when the lamp of life burns low and His face 
is but dimly seen. The servants of the 
temple are found in the porches, as well as 
in the Holy of Holies.—Frank Granger, in the 
International Journal of Ethics. 


Literature, 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH. By John 
Sutherland Black and George Chrystal. 
LECTURES AND Essays. Edited by John 
Sutherland Black and George Chrystal. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 2 vols. 
$8.—It was in 1894 that Prof. Smith, the 
Scottish theologian and Orientalist, died, leav- 
ing behind him a name always to be con- 
nected with the great controversy over mod- 
ern Biblical criticism and the struggle for 
the freedom of scholarship in the Free Church 
of Scotland. He was born in 1846, the son of 
a minister, and brought up in an atmosphere 
of keen controversy. He turned prematurely 
to the most serious and speculative subjects. 
On one occasion his father heard the boy 
speaking to his younger brother as follows: 
“The doctrine of the Trinity is incompre- 
hensible,—in this sense that man could not 
have invented it. ‘Therefore it must be 
true,’’ a manner of argumentation which he 
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then believed original with himself. Con- 
stitutionally delicate, he pursued “the old- 
fashioned Scottish curriculum” at Aberdeen, 
continually hindered by ill-health. When he 
had later made himself master of the current 
German theology, he was appointed professor 
of the Old Testament in the Free Church 
College. As early as 1870 he began to con- 
tribute Biblical articles to the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, with which 
his name has been ever since associated. ‘The 
article on ‘‘The Bible” arrested attention, 
and the contest began. Prof. Smith’s biog- 
raphers find it more possible to write of it in 
the historic spirit now than if this biography 
had been undertaken in the years immedi- 
ately following Prof. Smith’s death. They 
say: ‘Prof. Smith’s struggle for the freedom 
of scholarship in the Free Church of Scot- 
land is, in their. opinion, an episode in the 
history of their country of abiding interest 
and importance-which must be studied by 
all who wish to understand either the Scot- 
land of 1843 or the Scotland of 1912.” It 
has been their object, while giving a lifelike 
picture of their friend, to present also, and 
for the first time, a complete view of the 
development and the consequences of the 
Aberdeen heresy in its relation not only 
to contemporary religious thought in Scot- 
land, but to the learned world at large. “They 
have spared no time or pains in the study of 
newspaper articles, official reports, contro- 
versial pamphlets, and other fugitive pieces 
which threw light on the course of events 
or made plain the temper of the opposition 
or the defence. It was in 1881 that he was 
removed from his chair after trials in the 
church courts. His biographers note the 
dramatic contrast between the termination 
of the first case against him and the second. 
The first time ‘‘the note was almost one of 
whispered humbleness; now there was bold 
assertion of the liberty of research and out- 
spoken discussion’’ and suspected professors 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow were allowed to 
remain undisturbed. It is difficult for think- 
ers and students of to-day to realize that all 
this trouble was concerned merely with in- 
terpretations of the Old Testament,—‘‘the 
then new Deuteronomy heresy’’; and his 
biographers conclude the account by saying 
that, if one wishes to understand the situa- 
tion, ‘“‘he has only to ask himself what would 
now be likely to happen in any Scottish 
church to any responsible person who should 
venture to signify his acceptance of, let us 
say, the analogous critical position now so 
widely accepted among scholars on certain 
New Testament questions, such as those 
relating to the origin of the three synoptic 
gospels or to the authorship and date of the 
various writings attributed by long eccle- 
siastical tradition to Saint John the Apostle.” 
Well, what would? While his biographers 
rightly emphasize the importance of the con- 
troversy in which Prof. Smith took central 
place, they do not neglect the personal side 
of his character, and write with affectionate 
appreciation of the man whose genius for 
friendship, Christian courage, and _ self-re- 
liance made him to many not only the ideal 
scholar, but one ‘‘the mere thought of whom 
gave encouragement in moments of per- 
plexity, of failure, and disappointment.” ‘The 
second volume of the two contains a selec- 
tion from the writings of Prof. Smith which 
are either wholly unpublished or not collected 
in book form. They furnish a series of illus- 
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trative documents, which, besides their in- 
trinsic interest, throw light on the develop- 
ment of his mind and attitude toward the 
theological controversies and scientific in- 
quiries of his day. Five are scientific papers 
which relate to the philosophy of mathemat- 
ics, several set forth fundamental positions 
in Biblical criticism, two are Arabian studies, 
and two are criticisms of Wellhausen and 
Renan. 


Nature’s Harmonic Unity. By Samuel 
Colman. Edited by C. Arthur Coan, LL.B. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.— 
The great suggestion of this book is that, 
while beauty is of many kinds and has many 
exemplars, her form is always controlled by 
nature, and that by studious observation 
man may learn a few of nature’s principles 
to set his feet in the way of the production 
of beauty in art, music, architecture, and 
painting. The marvellous symmetry which 
characterizes the crystal has its exact counter- 
part in the formation of the flower and the 
shell. The men who produced masterpieces 
of art in past ages were conversant with those 
geometric principles which lead to unity of 
expression; and, in proportion .as these ar- 
tists were masters of this knowledge, their 
resultant buildings, statues, or pictures be- 
come ideal in character and forever admirable. 
The harmonic relations in nature and beauty 
ate fixed beyond the possibility of change, 
and the artist or designer has but to study 
them. ‘The circle, the triangle, and the 
square are “elements representing the divine 
grammar of nature,” and continue through- 
out the wniverse in order to secure both 
beauty of proportion and the highest use. 
The similarity of the laws that govern nature 
and the best examples of art are here demon- 
strated with careful attention to each suc- 
ceeding step. Even the chapters on num- 
bers and geometric forms glow with feeling 
and appreciation of the underlying glories of 
the Creator’s constructive laws thus exhibited. 
Crystallography, botany, conchology, and 
the animate forms of nature repeat the story 
of divine order and harmony. ‘These prin- 
ciples are seen applied in art and architecture. 
A chapter on force (sound, light, heat, gravi- 
tation) and a series of appendix notes are 

‘contributed by the editor. The book is fully 
illustrated. - 


A CanpmatTe For TrutH. By J. D. 
Beresford. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.35 net—In the opening chapters of this 
very original study of human nature the 
reader makes the acquaintance of ‘Cecil 
Barker, Vicar of St. Marks, fisher of men 
and gambler in souls.” The impression he 
leaves is not altogether pleasant, and, if he 
had not received from the author a certifi- 
cate of good character, the writer would have 
supposed that he intended to put on exhibi- 
tion a man full of cant, self-conceit, and 
something akin to smug hypocrisy. After 
the evening sermon it was the habit of the 
Vicar to assemble at his supper table all 
sorts of men and women. Some come for 
the fun of it, because they liked the open- 
hearted, free-talking minister of religion, 
some are drawn by his magnetic influence, 
and some are honest seekers for light and 
truth, they having strayed from the way and 
lost themselves in the wilderness of sin. 
- 'There are free livers and free lovers, a drunk- 
ard, a beautiful lady of rank and fashion, 
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whom the minister frankly calls a ‘“courte- 
san,’’ several men and women of irregular 
social habits, all received on a basis of equal- 
ity. Now and then one is received in the 
confessional apart from the others. There 
the minister says “damn,” or drops into 
prayer with equal suddenness and lack of 
professional dignity. Jacob Stahl, one of 
the principal characters in the book, was 
“bitter against Barker,’ and yet the author 
says of him: ‘His was a personality to com- 
mand admiration and: compel love. Even 
those who, like Jacob Stahl, had suffered bit- 
terly at his hands, still remembered him in 
after years with admiration and love.” 
Jacob, who has figured in a former volume, 
weakly falls in love, he being a married man, 
with an innocent girl whom he persuades to 
share his fortunes. In a third volume the 
story of their unconventional experiences will 
be told with probably something more about 
the psychological Vicar. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF Nations. By Lucile 
Gulliver. Boston: Ginn & Co. 60 cents.— 
Miss Gulliver’s well-written and interesting 
story of the peace movement for young 
people has the twofold purpose to serve asa 
manual for the observance of Peace Day and 
as a supplementary reader for school and 
home. America is by no means the first 
to lead in this kind of teaching, for nearly all 
the nations of Europe have had teachers’ 
meetings in the interests of internationalism. 
The French have taken the lead in official 
recognition of the importance of teaching 
the principles of the movement and the pro- 
gram of instruction, for the primary, second- 
ary, and normal schools of France subscribe 
such instruction, while the teachers are sup- 
plied with specific practical helps. The 
illustrations of the book are particularly 
interesting and broadening. 
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The Protestant doctrine of the priesthood of 
the believer is only theoretically held by a large 
part of ourlaity. While Unitarians believe more 
thoroughly than many other Christians the pro- 
phetic side of their belief, they are too negligent 
of the priestly side, that worship is not to be done 
for the people by a body of men set apart for 
the purpose, but by the people themselves, who 
are priests in the sanctuary, just as they are 
kings at the polls. The Unitarian constituency 
is too shy of taking part in those portions of 
the public worship which are assigned to them. 
The author points out the defects and the reme- 
dies of this attitude of the congregation. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Sherman, French & Co. are prolific pub- 
lishers of verse. Among their recent publica- 
tions may be mentioned Poems by George B. 
Balch, ‘‘a bard ordained,” as he is described 
in an introduction. Mr. Balch was an IIli- 
nois pioneer, and his poems, edited by his 
daughter, Mrs. Frank McCrory, include 
several that refer to those who sought “‘to 
build an empire in the West,” as well as 
poems of patriotism, nature, temperance, 
and personal poems. Religious verse in 
various keys may be found in The Pilgrim’s 
Staff by May Louise Tibbetts, who writes,— 
“TVjife is my rosary on which is strung the 

beads of day, 
Each day a pearl;” 


The Heart’s Choice, wherein Henry A. Lavely 
adds to his more serious poems a few in 
lighter vein; Songs in the Evening, which 
“breathe the quiet and serenity of life’s eve- 
ning hours’; and The Voice of the Infinite, 
by N. D. Anderson, whose most striking 
poem is, perhaps, “‘Black Bertrand and Fair 
Eunice.” 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO," ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
isting favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple , 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa-— 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 

pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 

values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 

sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 

throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book, 

Commenpations. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. .. . 1am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev, George H. Badger, in the Unitarians— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Reo Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am looking 
Pda to using the first part of the book in my own 
‘amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid, 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
372 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Dome. 
Hich and bbw 


A boot and a shoe and a slipper 
Lived once in the cobbler’s row; 
But the boot and the shoe 
Would have nothing to do 
With the slipper because she was low. 


But the king and the queen and their daughter 
On the cobbler chanced to call; 
And, as neither the boot 
Nor the shoe would suit, 
The slipper went off to the ball. 
—Father Tabb. 


That Dreadful Child. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


He sat on thestile that divided the meadows 
on Sunset Hill. In one meadow were the 
hermit thrush’s nest and the soft-eyed 
cows. In the other were the Dreadful Child 
and His Thoughts. There did not seem to 
be anything else there—just the Child and 
His Thoughts, and from across the stile the 
gentle cow stared at the Child, and the lonely, 
shy thrush sang to him, while the sun went 
behind Old Top-knot, and the purple shad- 
ows crept nearer and nearer, threatening to 
swallow the little boy and his thoughts. 

Talk about the big generals’ sensations 
on the eve of battle! They were mere baga- 
telles to the sensations that were struggling 
in the heaving breast of Thornly Martin 
the Third. So overpowering were his emo- 
tions as he sat on the stile that once he 
thought seriously of running away—going 
over Top-knot with the sun and having it 
over with! ‘Then he thought of his mother 
and he grew grim. His own battles were 
enough, Heaven knew, but he had his mother’s 
also, and the burden was almost more than 
he could bear. 

Up to that day Thornly Martin the 
Third had gone his conquering way with 
little heed as to how he was going it. His 
way was dear to his heart—he wanted it 
all the time and he had always had it in the 
end! ‘There had been occasions when he 
had to resort to kicks and yells and threat- 
ened starvation, but he had always brought 
people to their senses before the worst came, 
and he had “‘lorded it over them.”’ 

When he and his mother came to the Moun- 
tain Inn this summer, Thornley Martin had 
seen no reason to suppose that his career 
was to be checked. He began the same way, 
used the same tactics. He had eaten what 
he wanted at the table and paid the penalty 
at times to outraged nature with screams and 
howls, and then, all at once, he came into 
contact with Hideous Facts and they had 
driven him to the stile and to his eve before 
the battle. For—oh, yes, the Dreadful 
Child knew that he was going into battle, 

It came about in this way. ‘Thornly had 
overeaten unwisely and not too well. In 
agony of spirit he had betaken himself to 
the hammock at the end of the hotel piazza, 
and, hidden by the heavy vines, was writhing 
and muttering to himself when he heard 
some one speak. It was that pretty Miss 
Dale, and she was talking to that awe- 
inspiring Mrs. Talbot, who, it was whis- 
pered at the inn, “never minced matters 
and always called things by their proper 
names.” 
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“TI suppose,” said Miss Dale, ‘‘that he 
is a dreadful child, but I am rather sorry for 
him. There are moments when I have 
caught the niceness showing through and— 
well, I do not like to see a little boy, a per- 
fectly good little boy, so spoiled.” 

“His mother is a fool!’’ replied Mrs. 
Talbot in her unmincing way. ‘‘She has 
about as much character as a jelly-fish. 
I knew Thornly First and Second, and I am 
thankful they are spared the sight of this 
sad little specimen -who bears their name. 
Of course the little pig cannot keep his 
health with his habits of eating, and no child 
could become manly with—such a mother! 
His grandfather was a gentleman and the 
bravest, kindest man. ‘The boy’s father was 
a magnificent fellow, but oh!’’— 

And then the boy in the hammock was 
left to digest the unminced facts that had 


been dealt out to him from behind the vines. | 


She had about 
Those 
He sat 


“His mother was a fool! 
as mutch character as a jelly-fish!”’ 
two items subdued Thornly’s pains. 
up and stared! 

“Sad little specimen who bears their 
name!’”’ He was the “sad specimen!” 
Then Thornly recalled the portraits of the 
First and Second. He compared the memory 
with himself! Did the First ever have 
such spindling legs? And did he ever bend 
forward as the Third did? And then the 
Second! Oh, how noble, unselfish, and brave 
he had been! ‘Third knew all about him and 
honored him in his heart. He always in- 
tended, some time, by some mitacle, to be 
like that dear, dead father. But—and it 
was at that point that Thornly fled to the 
stile. 

He knew his mother was no fool! She 
could do many, many fine things when she 
was not worn out by— And then a wave 
of shame engulfed the Dreadful Child. 
He wore his mother out! He unfitted her 
for doing the nice, sweet things of which 
she was capable. 

Thornly did not know how much char- 
acter a jelly-fish had, but, any way, if he 
were going to bea man, he better set to work. 
He must protect his mother; he must not 
let any one say such things about her as 
Mrs. Talbot had said. 

Little by little Thornly the Third laid 
out his course of action. If he obeyed his 
mother, people would think he wanted to 
because he respected and loved her. No 
wonder they had doubted this while he was 
doing as he had done. No wonder they 
thought her horrid when they saw him 
“eating like a pig’? and bending forward 
instead of walking straight and strong as 
the First and Second had done. ‘Thornly 
looked at his poor, thin legs in dismay. 
How far he was responsible for them he 
did not know, but there was a boy who sat 
at the table beyond his mother’s and his 
who had the most splendid body, legs and 
all. He ate strange and plain food, but 
every one liked him and no one suggested 
that he was dreadful. Thornly decided to 
watch that boy! 

It was quite dark when Thornly reached 
the piazza of the inn, His mother met him, 
white and trembling. 

“T have been so frightened,’ she said. 
“T did not know where you were.’’ And he 
had let her suffer when he might have kept 
her from it! 

“T was up on Sunset Hill—thinking,” 
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he said, and several people turned and looked 
at him. 

“Are you sick, little Third?’”? It was 
Miss Dale who spoke. Thornly turned a 


wan face toward her and smiled grimly. — i. 


He did feel very sick indeed at that moment. 

“T suppose you—ought to be in bed.” 
the mother said faintly. She evidently 
expected rebellion; for Thornly hated bed, 
and only went there when his mother went 
with him to read him to sleep. 

“Do you really think that?” he asked 
eying his mother with a kind of shame as he 
saw her tremble. 

“T—I suppose so,” 

““Why—don’t you tell me to go?” ‘This 
was a kind of defiance quite new. Miss 
Dale was interested and amused in spite of 
herself. 

“T do tell-you, Thornly. It is time.” 

Something was happening! ‘Thornly went! 
He went with his head held high and his 
thin shoulders braced back. He just went 
as fast as his little spindling legs would carry 
him! 

His mother prepared to follow humbly, 
but the unmincing Mrs. Talbot stayed 
her. They were all good friends and spoke 
quite freely to each other. “‘My dear,” 
said the old lady, “stay where you are. 
If the child shows the slightest inclination 
to do as he should, pray let him. He looked 
like his grandfather as he strode off. I 
dare say that Douglas boy has inspired 
him. I heard him call him by a most en- 
lightening name this afternoon.” 

So the fight was on. Poor Mrs. Martin 
was held up at every attempt she made at 
control. 

“Do you really mean that?’ her son asked. 
“T’m going to do it if you do.’”? Whatever 
resemblance the poor lady had to a jelly- 
fish began to disappear. She thought twice 
before she commanded, but, once she spoke, 
she held to it for very shame, She thought 
her boy was ill; and, when she saw him follow- 
ing as close as he could the diet of the ““ Doug- 
las boy,” she felt sure Thornly the Third 
was about to be gathered to his fathers, 
The things Thornly had liked best were dis- 
carded,—the loads of sugar, hot cakes and 


bread. He managed to bring the Douglas — 


boy to terms while they discussed legs and 
the methods of transforming ‘skinny shanks” 
(the Douglas boy did not mince matters 
either) into respectable ‘“‘underpinnings,”’ 

Maybe you think all this was nothing, 
but I tell you it was a long and desperate 
siege. There were backslidings and defeats, 
but Miss Dale helped, and the Douglas 
boy came out strong. 

In the struggle Thornly lost sight of de- 
tails. Two or three big things loomed 
before him. He wanted to have a mother 
that people would be proud of. Legs, too, 
were great incentives. Thornly, with the 
Douglas boy’s help, exercised and measured 
the “skinny shanks” weekly. They went 
often to the scales, too, and glowed with 
pride when Thornly’s weight went up. 

It was a hard, self-denying, sugarless 
summer, but it brought about marvellous 
results to legs and character, 
was the Third in his efforts that something 
he overheard the night before he and his 
mother returned to town quite overcame 
him. Some new people were talking, and a 
gentleman said:— 

“That glittle Martin chap looks like his 


So engrossed 


as 
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father and grandfather. 
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I knew them well. 


_ Splendid fellows!” 


“His back is as straight as a soldier’s,” a 
girl’s voice broke in. 

- “He’s beautiful with his mother!” A 
lady added. ‘‘He obeys her without question. 
He must be very fond of her.”’ 

“Well,’ the man again spoke. ‘‘She’s 
a woman with some character. She never 
gives an order she does not mean to enforce. 
When she refused him a second piece of 
pie at dinner, she left nothing to the imagina- 
tion. Nice folks,—the Martins!” 

But it was the Douglas boy who pro- 
nounced the benediction to the summer’s 
warfare. 

“Gee whiz, Thornly, those shanks of yours 
look some! ‘They are as hard as logs, too. 
Keep up the exercises. Cut out the baby 
grub, and you’ll do. So long!” 

It was as much as Thornly the Third could 
do to keep back the tears, but he did, and 
departed,—a Saved Boy! 


The Sad Plight of Queen Victoria. 


Brucie’s papa sat at the desk in his office 
when the telephone bell went “‘ting-a-ling- 
ting.”’ 

“Dear me,’ he cried impatiently, ‘‘can’t 
I have one minute’s peace?”’ 

“Hello,” he shouted. ‘Who is it?” 

“Tt’s me, papa,’ cried a small voice. 
“Tt’s Brucie. Come home. Somefin’ aw- 
ful’s happenin’.”’ 

“What?’’ asked papa. 

“Oh, somefin’ awful. I’m bweedin’, an’ 
I’m all alone. I’m terrible fwightened. 
Come home, papa, kick. It’s in here again. 
Oh-h. Come kick, papa.”’ 

Brucie’s plea ended in a shriek, then papa 
heard a crash, a wild howl, and Brucie’s 
scream. Something awful was happening 
in the dining-room where the telephone hung. 
He dashed out of the office. Somebody 
called, ‘‘Mr. Wilson,’ as he ran down the 
stairs; but Brucie’s papa did not answer. 
He opened the door of the wheel-room and 
lifted the first bicycle he saw, then he flew 


_ down the crowded street just as fast as the 


pedals would go round. He dodged in 
among wagons and in front of trolley-cars. 
Drivers shouted at him, and once a police- 
man tried to catch him; but he did not even 
turn his head, 

At last he caught sight of the little house 
in the big yard where Brucie lived. It 
looked very quiet and peaceful. He had 
expected to find it on fire or tumbled down by 
an earthquake, but he did not hear even a 
sound till he opened the front door. His 
hand shook while he turned the latch with 
his key. 

“What if I am too late to save Brucie?”’ 
he thought. 

He was not, for it was Brucie who came 
rushing through the hall to meet him. His 
face and hands were covered with scratches, 
his pinafore was stained with blood, and his 
yellow curls hung like a mop over his tear- 
stained eyes. 

“Brucie, Brucie,’”’ cried his papa, ‘‘ what 
is the matter?” ‘ : 

“Tt’s Keen Victoria,’ said the sobbing 
little boy. ‘Come and see.” 

He dragged-his papa into the kitchen. 
ething was thumping and yowling. It 


was Queen Victoria, the big gray cat. She | 
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Had squeezed her head into an empty salmon 
can, and she could not get it out again. She 
was rushing about and banging the can 
against the floor or the stove or the wall. 

Brucie’s papa felt so relieved that he began 
to laugh. Then he led Brucie to the sink 
to sponge the blood off his face and hands. 

“Now,” said papa, “we will see what we 
can do for Queen Victoria.” 

The frightened old gray cat tried to scratch 
papa, but she did not succeed, for he wrapped 
a towel about her. Then he put her between 
his knees and held her head while he sawed 
away at the tin with a can-opener. Poor 
Queen Victoria screamed wildly, but Brucie’s 
papa did not minds and presently off came 
the old salmon can. When Queen Victoria 4 
was set free, she crawled under the stove and 
began to smooth her ruffled fur. Brucie 
cried again with joy, and just then mamma 
came home. Papa and Brucie tried both 
at once to tell her the story, and at last she 
understood. 

“Dear me,”’ she said, “‘how glad I am there 
was a telephone in the house, and how glad 
I am that Brucie knew how to use it!’””— 
Isabel Gordon Curtis, in Good Housekeeping. 


Snow-ball. 


I had a little kitten. It was as white as 
cotton-batting and had a spot upon it. One 
of its eyes was blue, and the other green; 
and it had such a pink little mouth! It 
loved me very much. I had ribbons of 
all colors for its neck; and auntie worked its 
name on every one,—‘Snow-ball.”’ 

When spring came and the windows 
were open, it used to sit on the window-sill, 
looking out. I left it there one day when I 
went to lunch, and when I came upstairs 
again it was gone. 

I cried, and mamma was so sorry; and 
Bridget ran up and down the street, looking 
for it. After a while an old man, who was 
sweeping the street, told her that he saw a 
boy run up our porch, and take a white 
kitten off the window-sill. 

Papa advertised in the paper, offering a 
reward; but nothing came of it, and I knew 
I should never see Snow-ball again. 

Opposite our house there is a little park 
where the children go to roll their hoops 
or jump rope or play games. It is very 
pretty and nice, and a big policeman walks 
about. In warm weather I often go there to 
play, and one day I went there. 

Suddenly I heard some one say: “‘Oh my! 
What shall I do now?” And there, close 
beside me, was the nicest old lady,—a real 
grandmother-looking one,—and what had 
happened was this: she was taking home 
some cherries in a paper bag, and the bag 
had burst, and there were all the cherries 
on the grass. ‘There was another bag, too, 
with ginger-nuts in it. 

"These grocers tie things up with such 
worthless strings,’’ she said, ‘“‘that there is 
no getting them home. What I’m to do I 
don’t know.” 

“Do you live near by, ma’am?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, child, just over there,’ she said. 
pointing to a nice little white house just 
opposite the park. ‘‘There is my little 
grandson looking out for his good things.” 

“Tf you'll let me, I’ll put them in my 
apron and carry them home for you,”’ said I. 

“What a good child!” said she. ‘But 
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suppose the cherries should stain your 
apron? ‘They are nice and firm, though, so 
I guess they won’t,”’ 

Then she spread the bits of paper all over 
my apron and laid the cherries upon it; and 
away we went. 

A little boy opened the door for us; and 
the old lady took me into such a pretty little 
dining-room, and put the cherries into one 
dish and the ginger-nuts into another. 

“T’m happy to say there isn’t a spot on 
your apron,” she said. ‘‘Now go and sit 
down with my Willie, and have some of this 
fruit you’ve saved for me.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “I'll eat a few 
cherries; but I must not stay long, because 
mamma would be frightened if she did not 
see me in the park.” 

Just as I said that, I heard a little mew— 
just like Snow-ball’s mew—and another and 
another; and out of the shiny little kitchen 
behind the dining-room a kitten came rush- 
ing, scrambled up my skirt, and lay down in 
my lap. I stared at it, and than I gave a 
scream. 

“Tt is Snow-ball! It is Snow-ball!” I 
said. “Oh, please, ma’am, where did you 
find him? It is my Snow-ball that I never 
thought I should see again!’’ 

“Sure enough, ‘Snow-ball’ was worked on 
the red ribbon the poor little creature had 
on its neck when I rescued him,” said the 
old lady. ‘‘I’ve got the ribbon here,” and 
she took from a basket a very dirty piece, 
and held it by her thumb and finger. ‘The 
poor creature was as black as that,’’ she said, 
“when I brought pussy into the house. 
Now he is as well and pretty as ever, and 
I am glad to give him back to you, my dear.” 

“T am glad to get him!”’ I said. ‘But 
I am afraid you’ll miss him.”’ 

The old lady laughed. 

“To tell the truth, pets are a little trouble 
to me,’’ she said; “‘for I am a nurse, and go 
out to take care of sick people, and have to 
lock my doors up very often. But just to 
think! If you had not been so good-natured 
this morning, I should never have known 
Snow-ball belonged to you or been able to 
give him back. How happy you look!” 

Then she kissed me, and I ran home to 
tell the news to mamma.—New Vork Ledger. 


Mrs. Joanes: ‘‘How do you do, Mr. 
Brown? Flossie, this is Mr. Brown: he 
thinks everything of little girls.” Flossie: 


“Funny, but there’s a man who lives in our 
street with the same colored name as you.” 
Transcript. 


Little boy Louie, one evening watching a 
severe thunderstorm, in which the sheet- 
lightning flashed almost continuously, 
seemed very much interested, and entirely 
unawed. Turning to his father, he asked, 
“What makes the wind open and shut its 
eyes so fast?’’—Primary Education. 


Coming home from a day at the beach, 
his mother said to the bright-eyed, pink- 
cheeked six-year-old: ‘“‘My dear, there’s a 
bump on your forehead and a cinder on your 
nose. You certainly look as if you had 
travelled a long way.” ‘‘Do I, mamma? 
Do I look like Ulysses?”’ was the quick ques- 
tion. But the suggested comparison between 
the eager questioner and the vision of the 
weather-beaten hero was too great for the 
gravity of the listeners. | 
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Conversation. 


They pass away beyond the horizon’s bourne 
That dimly rings us round; from out our yiew 
They vanish, starlike souls, nor any clew 

Remains to track their orbits, and we mourn. 

Life, once so fair, now of their glory shorn, 
Unbeaconed by their light, grows dark of hue; 
And, sullen now, the vault that erst was blue 

Lowers, its radiance and its grace outworn. 


Yet at our grief the Spirit of the Earth 

But smiles, saying: ‘‘To me are death and birth 

One thing: I dwell not in the world of space 

And time. My power is boundless to replace 

What I destroy. Then fear not any death 

Of stout torch-bearers in the soul’s swift race.’’ 
—William Morton Payne, in Little Leaders. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


Ti 


Speaking as one who has been a reason- 
ably faithful attendant at the meetings on 
the Isles of Shoals ever since that first and 
most memorable gathering back in 1907, 
it is the simple truth to say that never has 
the week, taken as a whole, been more en- 
joyable. It is true that we have had more 
brilliant programmes; it is true that we miss 
beloved -voices that have spoken to us in 
the past and echo still in the song or service 
of to-day; it is true that there have been 
no such surprises either in wonderful moments 
of natural beauty or in epoch-making papers 
as have occasionally lifted the common 
days to unforgettable distinction; but there 
has been a serenity of atmosphere, a charm 
of social intercourse, a sense of comfort and 
homelikeness that can hardly be surpassed 
in the future, to whatever other excellence 
the week may attain. It is only justice 
to say, first of all, that material conditions 
have been all in our favor. The hotel man- 
agement has been the surprise of the week, 
if any annual surprise is ngeded, and never 
before have we been so well cared for in 
every respect. 

The programme of the morning meetings 
turned out differently from what many 
may have expected who read the announce- 
ment that the various national organiza- 
tions would each have a day in which to 
present their individual message. The mes- 
sage proved to be not a bare statement 
of what each department of our organized 
life has accomplished, not a report of its 
various activities, but a philosophic consid- 
eration of the impulse back of the organiza- 
tion. Rev. William S. Morgan, Ph.D., 
illustrated the wide-spread influence of the 
American Unitarian Association in that he 
came from Berkeley, Cal., on the other side 
of the continent, to speak for it. Believing 
that religion is the greatest need of the 
twentieth century as of the first, and that the 
most religious soul is that which touches the 
universe at most points, our gospel must 
show that man is an essential and con- 
tributory part of nature, of God, and of 
humanity. It is the function of our time to 
snatch the doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man from the realm of theory and platitude, 
and endeavor to actualize it. Dogmatic 
constructions of theology have given way 
to the cause of humanity, and it is the mis- 
sion of organized Unitarianism to teach that, 
while we shall always need a theology, it 
must issue in social impulses. 

Mrs. Claude U. Gilson was an ideal rep- 
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resentative of the Women’s National Allm 
ance. She is a New England woman by 
birth and inheritance, but she has had 
experience as an Alliance worker in Eliza- 
beth, N.J., and as president of the New York 
Women’s League. The Alliance is conse- 
crated, she said, to progress. It was founded 
on a rock-ribbed sense of duty, and has 
always maintained its independence of 
judgment and action, and it believes in 
growth. It is consecrated, too, to a re- 
ligious ideal and to its peculiar mission as a 
religious organization, not merely a woman's 
club. It is consecrated to service and be- 
lieves that the Unitarian gospel must be 
very vital and very profound if it is to 
reach the people in ways that the Alliance is 
endeavoring to carry out. It is conse- 
crated, finally, to deathless courage, believ- 
ing utterly in the work and the result, 
even though we ourselves may not see 
where our boats shall land. An interesting 
word in the discussion was spoken by Miss 
Caroline Furness, professor of astronomy 
at Vassar College, who told about the re- 
cent Unitarian movement in Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y. 

The Young People’s Religious Union had 
its day on Wednesday, when Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins of Brighton spoke on “The Coming 
Unitarian.””’ He urged first the primary 
importance of individual development, if 
social progress is to be made, and, secondly, 
the responsibility for others, which is a 
necessary quality in all individual worth. 
In spite of desperate social conditions we 
know that underneath are forces making 
for righteousness, and the first duty of the 
Christian Church is to release those forces 
and prepare the way by spiritual powers for 
the coming of the kingdom of God. The 
Church must approach and cope with the 
great problems of the age, not by external 
organizations or force of numbers, but by 
the interior inspiration of her children and 
the quickening of individuals to a sense of 
their personal responsibility. 

Rey. Charles F. Dole served as spokesman 
both for the Fellowship of Social Justice, 
which delivered its message on Thursday, 
and for the Unitarian Temperance Society, 
to which Saturday morning was devoted. He 
spoke for the open-mindedness which is not 
satisfied to be merely a partisan on one side 
of a great question, but which tries always 
to understand what the man on the other side 
is thinking and by what. considerations he 
is influenced. Instead of setting extreme 
views on social questions over against each 
other, Dr. Dole would keep the middle 
path. We progress by the doctrine of 
harmony. ‘The outer and the inner life of 
man are not opposed to each other. The 
well-nourished body must be possessed by 
the spirit of good-will, and one cannot be 
good individually unless he contributes his 
share to the social forces that make for the 
betterment and development of all. ‘The 
work cannot be done without religion to 
sustain will and hopeful purpose, but also 
one cannot have religion without devotion 
to all these things that make up the better 
life. In consideration of the especial reform 
of temperance, Dr. Dole took substantially 
the same ground, presenting clearly and 
logically the motive and spirit of Unitarian 
work for it and urging the duty of individuals 
and of the Church to exercise influence by 
all reasonable methods. 
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“The Laymen’s Responsibility’? was for- — 
cibly set forth by Mr. Emerson D. Harris of ~ 
Montclair, N.J., one of the effective group 
of business men who are backing up Mr. 
Wiers in his constructive work in that city. 
Mr. Harris is president of the New York 
Unitarian Club, where his’ views on church 
efficiency have been warmly discussed.. He 
spoke not as a preacher nor as an imitation 
of a preacher, but he felt that the Church 
should give to the average man something 
that will satisfy his half-understood longing 
for an adequate motive, his desire to know 
the purpose and essence of life. When it 
gives that, then it is the responsibility of the 
layman to see that the message reaches the 
greatest number of people possible. The 
Church has much to learn from business in 
regard to efficiency, economy, and the 
conservation of its forces. Its function is 
the generation -of religion as a motor power, 
able to transform life. The application of 
that force to specific objects is not its busi- 
ness; that is, it is not its business to insist 
on the same practical applications for all, 
since honest men may differ in regard to 
methods or policies, but with constructive 
aggressiveness it must administer its trust 
and influence the sources of life and action. 
Mr. Harris made interesting suggestions in 
regard to the practical methods by which a 
church may increase its efficiency, and the 
subject proved so interesting that an after- 
noon meeting was held on the west piazza 
to give others a chance to ask questions and 
enjoy Mr. Harris’s illustrations. 

The evening meetings included lectures on 
Walt Whitman and on Dante, by Mr. Charles 
Zueblin and Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, respec- 
tively. Both were treated as poets who have 
deeply influenced the inner life of men, the 
one by his daring democracy and insistence 
on the independence of the soul, the other 
by his profound spiritual insight, which has 
made him not only the greatest of poets, 
but in very truth ‘‘a part of the soul’s re- 
sources.”” On Tuesday Rev. Edward F. 
Hayward of Marlboro spoke on ‘‘ The Grace 
of Hospitality,’”’ a grace which can be saved 
to the world, he thinks, in these days of 
complex obligations, only by the Church. 
He deprecated the shallow conception of 
worship exhibited by one who goes away 
from a church, hurt by a lack of effusive 
welcome, but drew an inspiring picture of 
a church home in which all are animated by | 
the same friendly, sympathetic spirit. Mrs. 
Josephine Peabody Marks came down from 
Chocorua heights to tell us of “The New. 
Adventure of the Poet,’’ who to-day, instead 
of singing of his own soul and its longings, 
can express the yearnings of humanity for a 
fuller life for all men and women. We 
shall not begin to know what life is, she said, 
until all men share the chance of knowing it 
with us. She read from her own poems, 


| including a new unfinished and unpublished 


poem on woman’s call for political equality. 
While it was impossible to appreciate ade- 
quately a poem of such scope and feeling at 
the first hearing, it affected one like music 
in which one follows the theme without 
grasping it in detail, and the voice and per- 
sonality of Mrs. Marks added to the im- 
pression. On Saturday evening Mrs. Helen 
Weil, who has become widely known for 
her intelligent presentations of such dramas — 
as Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Blue Bird,’’ Hauptmann’s 
‘“‘Hannele,” and others, gave to most of the 
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people their first acquaintance with the play 
of Charles Rann Kennedy, “The Terrible 


Meek.” That it made a deep impression 
was evident from the absorbed attention of 
her hearers and the breathless hush at the 
close when it seemed a long time before any 
one stirred. Mrs. Weil read it with most 
intelligent sympathy, putting herself into the 
thought and the symbolism as no one could 
who had not lived herself into it. On 
Friday the usual concert was given by the 
quartette, Miss Grace R. Horne, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Lyman Heminway, and Mr. Frank 
Morrow, with Mrs. Lena Horne Donaldson 
as accompanist. They sang charming se- 
lections, including Mrs. Thaxter’s ‘‘Good- 
bye, Sweet Day,” always a prime favorite 
here. 

The religious services of the week have gone 
on with slight change from the accustomed 
order. Morning services have been held 
every day in the little meeting-house, con- 
ducted by Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson, Rev. Laurence Hayward, 
Rey. Franklin K. Gifford, Rev. Otto E. Duerr, 
and Rey. W. H. Ramsay. On the first Sun- 
day Rev. Edgar S. Wiers preached in the 
morning and Rey. Albert C. Dieffenbach in 
the evening, the one showing how, under the 
eternally changing forms of life, the divine 
spirit of progression is always active; and 
the other, matching the thought, spoke of the 
requirements of ‘‘The Abiding Church.” 
The second Sunday of the week brought 
Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, who spoke on man’s 
place in nature. Man is not master of the 
world, as the geocentric theory once taught 
him, nor is he an insignificant product of 
evolutionary material forces as he thought in 
the nineteenth century, but he is a fellow- 
worker with God in the task of perfecting 
the universe, and he must recognize the per- 
petual challenge to his manhood. ‘The pour- 
ing rain of Sunday morning prevented the 
annual trip to Appledore for the service, but 
when one’s hearers are practically gathered 
together under a single roof weather has not 
much effect on attendance. 

On Sunday evening Prof. Frank C. Doan of 
Meadville preached on the Christ of the 
modern mind. Men have grown weary of 
controversy about Jesus-of Nazareth, but 
they know that the Christ of experience is 
real, and he is all that the wise men, in adora- 
tion before him, have ever claimed for him. 
This eternal Christ is a God-who-cares. We 
may call him by what name we will, if so we 


_ never forget how divinely human he is, how 


intimately he knows the burdens and defeats 
and triumphs of our own humanity, how 
gladly he deserts the magnificent stars to be 
friend and comrade to us, if only we seek 
purity, honor, truth. 

The really unusual feature in these religious 
Meetings was the sunrise service attended 
by more than forty persons who rose early 
to see that spectacle which, as has been often 
said, if it came only once in a hundred years, 
nobody would miss seeing. Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins conducted a simple service, and sun- 
rise hymns were sung with real spirit. It is 
simply an illustration of the length to which 
the spirit of the Isles of Shoals may carry 
conventional persons, not given to experi- 
ments, but for the time being unable to see 
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decision to withdraw, in the choice of Mr. 
Brigham D. James of Jamaica Plain as presi- 
dent. Mr. Harris of Montclair, N.J., and 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins were added to the 
Board of Directors. 

Long as this letter has become, more has 
been left out than has been put into it. To 
those who have shared the experiences of an 
island week, little is needed to carry sugges- 
tions of its peace and charm; to those who 
know nothing of it, no description avails, for 
it is unique from first to last. E. E. M. 


French Notes and News. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


As already announced in these columns, the 
Sixth International Congress of Free Chris- 
tians and other Religious Liberals will take 
place in Paris, July 16-22, 1913, by invitation 
of the liberal Protestant pastors and churches 
of France and many liberal Catholics, Jews, 
and Free Believers of that country. The 
committee comprises many prominent per- 
sonages in the religious and public life of 
France, and includes a great variety of theo- 
logical and philosophical opinion. As soon 
as it is finally completed we shall publish the 
names. The programme is practically com- 
plete as regards topics of discussion. The 
speakers already secured and their, themes 
give assurance of a unique and interesting 
meeting. 

To facilitate the attendance of the Ameri- 
can delegates and their friends an excursion 
has been arranged by Messrs. Thomas Cook 
& Son, whose travel arrangements for the 
Berlin Congress, two years since, gave such 
universal satisfaction. The ocean liner 
Cymric, with a cabin capacity of 325, more 
than double the accommodations furnished 
for the Berlin party, and a larger and more 
desirable vessel, has been chartered exclu- 
sively for the Paris delegates and others who 
may wish to be of the party. It will sail on 
or about July 1, 1913, for Liverpool. After 
a week or ten days’ sight-seeing in England 
the delegates will cross the Channel by the 
Calais-Dover route. In Paris they will 
be entertained at the Continental, or some 
other first-class hotel, during the week of the 
Congress, and will either return directly 
via Antwerp or Havre to the United States; 
or, if they prefer, join one of the travel parties, 
not to exceed thirty persons each under a 
competent guide, which Messrs. Cook & 
Son will conduct on railroad or automobile 
trips through the French chateau country, 
or visit Brittany, the Pyranees, Holland, 
Switzerland, Germany, or Italy, and return 
at their convenience from Atlantic or Medi- 
terranean ports. ‘The travel rates will be 
made exceedingly low and include various 
interesting and exclusive features which will 
be imparted later on to the public. Already 
a score or more of prominent Unitarians, 
Universalists, and other liberals have tenta- 
tively enrolled themselves to secure seniority 
in the choice of cabins, etc. Communica- 
tions may for the present be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Foreign Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


why it isn’t as good to worship at early dawn |. Among the preparations for the Congress 


e election of officers resulted, since Mr. 
could not be persuaded to recall his 
LY 5 vi ¥, : 


in Paris is a series of public conferences upon 
the history and aims of this international 
movement of liberals, held by the School of 
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Social Science, 16 Rue de la Sorbonne. The 
opening one was given by an eminent scholar, 
M. Theodore Reinach. The series will also 
appear in print in the columns of the Revue 
Chrétienne and Le Protestant. We shall here- 
after quote from the admirable address 
of M. Reinach. 

Since the separation of State and Church 
in France, six years ago, the Protestant 
churches of that country have been compelled 
to reorganize themselves on the basis of self- 
stupport,—no easy matter when for a long 
series of years they had become accustomed 
to receive the government’s aid in the pay- 
ment of ministerial salaries and pensions, 
the erection and repair of churches and par- 
sonages, and other expenses of their worship. 
They have, however, met the crisis in their 
church life most nobly. A recent showing 
discloses that the amount raised annually by 
the French Reformed churches for the sup- 
port of their worship reaches nearly three 
million francs ($600,000), or half a million 
more than the former government donation. 
This year they will have to meet an additional 
outlay for the rent of the parsonages, of which 
the government until now has given them the 
gratuitous use. This falls with especial 
hardship on the Protestant Faculty of Theol- 
ogy in Paris, whose convenient and com- 
modious quarters must henceforth be main- 
tained at no little expense. Would that some 
wealthy descendent of the Huguenots in 
the United States, proud of his splendid in- 
heritance, would come to their relief! A 
gift or bequest to this admirable institution 
would do much to perpetuate Protestantism 
in France. But it could not be donated out- 
right to that institution, since one of the 


| provisions of the Law of Separation is that 


no church in France shall hold property in its 
own right. This was aimed at the Roman 
Catholic Church, but the Protestant and 
Jewish communities as well suffer under it. 
Their church edifices belong to the govern- 
ment, and they cannot accumulate any funds 
of their own, but must live, as it were, from 
hand to mouth. Hence any gift to the 
French churches of our order should be com- 
mitted to the care of the American Unitarian 
Association, or some similar agency, for their 
benefit. d 

It will be recalled that at the time the 
Separation was enforced the French Reformed 
churches, already rent by theological differ- 
ences, formally divided into three denomina- 
tions, which may be described as Orthodox, 
Broad, and Liberal, or Right, Middle, and 
Left. To the first-named adhered 440 
churches, of which, however, 340 cannot sup- 
port their own worship, but are dependent to 
a greater or less extent on their-wealthier 
brethren. The Left, or Unitarian, group num- 
bers 100 churches, including, however, a num- 
ber of poor churches in the Cevennes, the 
original seat of Protestantism. The Middle 
party counts some seventy-five churches. This 
division of forces in the face of the common 
opponent, the Roman Church, was most un- 
fortunate, and was due almost entirely to the 
obstinate persistence of the Orthodox party, 
under Prof. Doumergue and other leaders, 
in demanding doctrinal unity. The Left 
wing—under Profs. Reville, Charles Wagner, 
and others—made every possible concession ; 
they offered to formally accept the creed 
(Confession Bois) if only they might be al- 
lowed the right of private interpretation. 
The Middle party sought to harmonize the 
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the conflicting opinions. In vain. Finally, 
three separate synods were formed, but a 
factitious unity was preserved by means of a 
General Convention of Reformed Churches, 
meeting occasionally in council. ‘The Middle 
group, at its Jarnac conference, opened the 
door to its brethren of the Right and Left. 
The latter accepted the invitation in goodly 
numbers, until to-day most of the liberal 
pastors and churches are also members of 
the Middle party. Under such circumstances 
their denominational separation would seem 
no longer justifiable. For some time past 
friendly negotiations have been going on, 
looking towards a merger of the two bodies, 
the union of their two newspapers, the Vie 
Nouvelle and Protestant, and other mis- 
sionary agencies. This very week in which 
we write an important meeting is to be held 
at Paris, to consummate, if possible, these 
desirable ends. We may not anticipate its 
action, but express our fervent hope that the 
spirit of unity may prevail, and pave the way 
to a still larger reunion with the Orthodox 
party, of which there is some hope, that 
French Protestantism may thus present a 
united front and join together in the great 
work of enlightening and reforming the 
Christianity of their country. It ought to 
be added that prominent in this harmonizing 
work are our friends and coworkers in the 
International Congress of Free Christians 
and Other Religious Liberals, the three pastors 
of the Oratoire du Louvre, Revs. Roberty, 
Wilfred Monod, and John Viénot, together 
with Rev. A. Reyss, Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, 
Pastor Charles Wagner, Revs. Lafon, Comte, 
Jezequel, and others. 

Our friend, Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury, 
D.D., has felt constrained by the increase of 
years and his many literary duties to resign 
the chair he has held with such distinction 
for many years in the Protestant Faculty of 
Theology in Paris. The liberal Christian 
world is under great indebtedness to this 
scholarly, devoted man, not only for his 
learned researches and publications in its 
interest, but for his singular and large- 
hearted sympathy for all forms of progres- 
sive Christianity in all countries, and his 
eminent services in bringing together into 
fraternal relations with French Protestants 
and with each other the historic-liberal 
churches, the scattered liberal congregations, 
and free-believing elements of every land and 
tongue. His noteworthy book on ‘The 
Italian Sources of English Unitarianism’’ is 
only one of many contributions by which 
he has made our English-speaking liberals 
conscious of their larger obligations and 
duties. His part in the World’s Paliament 
of Religions in Chicago was conspicuous, and 
led to firmer relations between our American 
Unitarians and their French brethren. He 
has not missed one of the sessions of our 
International Congress, and is now busily 
engaged in preparing for its reception in 
Paris next year. By extended journeys in 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Poland, 
Bohemia, and other countries he has gained 
to a remarkable degree the attention and 
good-will of other peoples than his own 
and is particularly active in promoting the 
cause of a better international understand- 
ing and peace between Germany, England, 
and France. ‘The honorary doctorate con- 
ferred on him by St. Andrew’s University 
shows the impression produced by his courses 
of lectures in Scotland. 
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So earnest a worker for religious truth and 
humanity may feel constrained by the at- 
tainment of his seventieth year to with- 
draw from certain of his routine duties, but 
he never can retire, while health and strength 
permit, from that larger service for which his 
learning, experience, and the universal 
esteem and affection with which he is re- 
garded so eminently qualify him. It will 
be a great pleasure to his American friends 
to greet him once more next summer at the 
sessions of the Sixth International Congress. 

Abbé Albert Houtin, whom we recently 
met in Paris in interesting conference, is 
engaged in writing a History of Modernism. 
It would appear that he regards this move- 
ment in its external form as already a thing 
of the past. As a subtle, pervading spirit 
of enlightenment and emancipation it is not 
dead, however, but very much alive and 
sure to celebrate at some day in the not far 
distant future its glorious resurrection. 

The recent celebration in the great hall 
of the Sorbonne in Paris by leading public 
men of France of the attainment of his 
ninetieth birthday by the eminent French 
publicist and advocate of universal peace, 
Frederick Passy, followed immediately by 
his death, have been so fully commented 
upon by the daily press of America that it 
needs no restatement here. Incidentally 
the Sixth International Congress of Free 
Christians is for a second time bereft of its 
honorary president. The first and universal 
choice of the Committee was Pére Hya- 
cinthe, whose allocution at the Berlin meet- 
ing was one of its most impressive features. 
On his death Frederick Passy was nominated 
with equal unanimity. He accepted with 
an expression of much interest in its behalf. 
His loss leaves us with the reflection how 
singularly rich and honored is a cause which 
has received the approval and co-operation 
of two such great men and inspirers of 
humanity! Perhaps the committee could 
do no better than to decline to seek further, 
but to print the names of Hyacinthe Loyson, 
the Free Catholic, and Frederick Passy, the 
Free Protestant, in honored memory upon 
its programme as the best proclamation 
possible of its spirit, scope, and aim. 

Pastor Charles Wagner, whose ‘Simple 
Life” so delighted President Roosevelt, 
conducted the simple services at the funeral 
of Passy, as he did also, together with M. 
Roberty, those of Father Hyacinthe. As 
the president of the Left, or advanced, wing 
of the French Reformed Church, he takes 
a deep interest in the coming Congress of 
Liberals, and, if his health permits, may 
preside over it. He is also an active member 
of the local committee. ? 

A noteworthy incident in cotemporary 
Protestantism in France was the visit on a 
recent Sunday of the Queen of Holland to the 
Church of the Oratoire in Paris to deposit 
a wreath upon the base of the superb monu- 
ment to Admiral Coligny, the Huguenot 
leader, who was her ancestor. This monu- 
ment is of white marble and is placed against 
the outside of the choir of the church facing 
the street, immediately opposite the Louvre 
and the square where took place the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew’s Night, to which he 
fell a victim. 
in life size, with accessory figures and an 
open Bible. Pastors J. Emile Roberty and 
M. Couve uttered suitable welcomes to her 
Majesty, to which the Queen responded, 


| pitalities and happy family life. 


It represents the admiral | 
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and in closing said: ‘‘Gaspard de Coligny, 
Admiral of France, great champion of the 
holy cause of God, ancestor of the House of 
Orange-Nassau! I lay at the foot of thy 
statue my humble homage.” So ended a 
unique and memorable occasion in the his- 
tory of French Protestantism. 

Prof. Edward Montet, D.D., rector of 
the University of Geneva, recently parti- 
cipated in the jubilee of the University of 
Athens, and was created by it an honorary 
Doctor of Philosophy. Called to America 
by private matters he will sail for Boston by 
the Lucania on July 9. His friends on this 
side of the water will be glad to greet him. 

A French book worthy of attention is 
“Tes Idées en Bataille.’ Discourses and 
Controversies by Paul Hyacinthe Loyson. 
pp. 368.—Paris: Maison des publications 
littéraires et politiques, 11 Rue des Petit- 
Champs. Trois Francs.—In this publica- 
tion the talented and earnest son of the great 
French orator has gathered up certain of the 
articles he has contributed to various jour- 
nals and reviews on the topics of the day. 
The range of topics includes Catholicism, 
Modernism, and Free Belief, Protestantism, 
Emile Zola, Anarchism, Internationalism. 
A brilliant writer, commanding an admirable 
French, ‘‘a rationalist in head, a believer at 
heart,’ as he once defined himself to the 
present reviewer, these articles are another 
eloquent proof of the growing interest in 
France in religious and ethical concerns: 
one might almost define it as a religious 
renaissance. M. Loyson has hitherto been 
known in French literary circles chiefly 
as a young dramatist of much promise whose 
works have so much of ethical quality that 
they have not yet achieved on the French 
stage the popularity they merit. More 
recently he has established with others a 
semi-monthly journal, Les Droits de 1 Homme, 
which has attracted wide attention for its 
independence, fearlessness, and the pro- 
found respect for public justice and personal 
morality and breath of international sym- 
pathy which animate it. An endeavor is 
now making to transform this journal into 
a daily, for the promotion of the high aims 
it sets itself. Already a number of im- 
portant public associations make it their 
organ and mouthpiece; and the list of its 
collaborators grows daily more notable. M. 
Loyson dwells with his charming American 
wife and children in a quaint and fascinating 
home in the Rue du Bac, surrounded by the © 
extensive gardens of that ancient Parisian 
quarter. In the same house the Artist 
Whistler spent many productive years. 
It is within sight of the former abode of 
Chateaubriand. Here dwelt with him until 
recently his honored and distinguished father, 
Pére Hyacinthe, and the American mother 
to whom he was so attached in filial devo- 
tion, a woman of rare gifts and nobility of 
character. The house is filled with their 
memories and relics. It was a privilege to 
the writer not long since to share their hos- 
The need 
of a Unitarian church in Paris, with an English 
service on the morning of Sunday and a 
French discourse in the evening, was-one of 
the topics seriously considered. A prom- 
inent Modernist of Roman Catholic ante- 
cedents said to us not long since, ‘The 
future of France, religiously, is to be a form 
of Deism; that is, Unitarianism.’”’ When 
one hears such things, it makes one wonder 


‘around the sacred book, 
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how much longer the Unitarians of the 
United States and England will be blind to 
their great international opportunity and 
duty! Such a service in the French capital 
would not only dignify our cause at home and 
abroad, but would be a valuable object-lesson 
to the French nation in their present search 
for a religion. 
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Oriental Impressions. 


BY MILTON REED. 


FATEHPUR-SIKRI. 


The tomb of Akbar is near Agra. A few 
miles further is the deserted city of Fatehpur- 


Sikri. There is a limit to property and 
power. In a beautiful poem Coleridge 
tells us,— 


“Tn Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

_ A stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where Alf, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


Akbar did not decree a pleasure-dome, but 
he said, Go to, I will build a city which shall 
be the capital of my empire; and he built 
Fatehpur-Sikri. It was an ambitious project. 
Even to-day we see 


“Temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous.”’ 


Like all ancient cities, it was surrounded by 
a fort,—a great one. Money was lavished 
upon palaces, mosques, government build- 
ings, and all the paraphernalia of a capital 
city. In vain: the location was found to 
be unsanitary, the water poor,—was aban- 
doned. Even the saint to whom it was dedi- 
cated could not remove the insuperable diffi- 
culties. It stands to-day a memorial of 
waste and maladministration. 


LAHORE AND AMRITSAR. 


From Delhi we made a detour into the 
Upper Punjab, and visited the cities of 
Lahore and Amritsar. In the latter we 
reached the civilization of the Sikhs, a vig- 
orous tribe, who do much of the police and 
military work of British India. The Sikh 
religion is only four hundred years old. It is 
an offshoot of Hinduism. Its adherents 
number 2,300,000. It is not a birthright 
faith, like Brahminism. Admission is by 
baptism: ‘The Golden Temple in Amritsar 
is their cathedral. In many ways it resem- 
bles a Hindu temple. Worship centres 
called Granth. 
The priest reads or intones from it, and the 
worshippers march around the altar on 
which it is placed, while musicians play on 
stringed instruments. The service seemed 
to be one of rather elaborate ritual, empty 
and formal. The priests were unusually 
greedy, even in India, for ‘‘tips.” 

Lahore, the capital of the Punjab Province, 
lies in a dusty plain. It is the seat of military 
cantonments and numerous educational in- 
stitutions. Admirers of Rudyard Kipling 
may remember that he was educated in the 
government university in this city. 

The Punjab and the neighboring province of 
Sinde have been the scenes of terrible famine. 
They suffer from lack of water. In the sum- 
mer the climate is intensely hot. Vast irri- 
gation projects have been undertaken by the 


- Indian government in this region, with most 


beneficial results. Ultimately, they will be ex- 
tended to the arid sections of Central India. 
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Famine and plague have been two of the 
hereditary evils in India. They have gath- 
ered millions of people into their maw. Sani- 
tation is another great need of the ancient 


land. ‘The natives defy every law of health. | 


The narrow streets and filthy homes in the 
great cities are hatcheries of festering dis- 
ease. ‘There is immense repugnance to every 
effort to improve sanitation, Fatalism is 
inherent in the Asiatic character. Supersti- 
tious natives are too apt to interpret enforced 


rules of public health as an effort on the part | 
of the English government to murder them. | 


The grafting of Western cleanliness upon 
the East is a slow and painful process. 


Everywhere there is obstruction or apathy. | 


Yet there is improvement. There will be 
more improvement when the Indians are 


educated. At present it is said that only | 


one in ten of the native males and one in 
forty of the females can read and write. 
Surely, India is still a land of intellectual 
darkness, yet a land where raw material of 
intellectual growth is richly abundant. 


INDIA OF TO-DAY. 


The India of the physical eye has receded: 
that of the inner eye remains and dilates. 
Like all things when seen in detail, India, 
as touched by the tourist, 
fragments. The objective too 


India is 


vast and too complex to be absorbed, even | 


under a near view of its disparate elements. 
The subjective India can be partially in- 
terpreted. 

In a general way, social India may be 
divided into two components,—those prov- 
inces in which the Moghul power was pre- 
dominant, and those where the ancient 
civilization resisted the foreign impact 
and preserved the national integrity. This 
distinction is faulty enough; the lines are 
only in a few sections so sharply delimitated. 
Benares, of all cities the most sacred to the 
Hindu, glorified in legend and religion, 
was incorporated into the Moghul Em- 
pire. ‘The sweep of events has restored it 
to its ancient sanctity. Moslem and Hindu 
live there side by side, while the robust 
Briton preserves the peace. So of other 
Indian cities. 

Except as governors and police agents, 
the British are only a globule in the ocean 
of India’s swarming millions, hardly num- 
bering 200,000, including soldiers and offi- 
cials, in a population of 300,000,000. Yet 
it is their iron hand that represses the flam- 
ing out of inveterate hatreds, that smothers 
sedition, that moulds just laws, and slowly 
is re-creating a new India out of the débris 
of the past. Every thoughtful tourist 
must be impressed by the enormous fund 
of splendid human material in India, from 
which a higher civilization can be devel- 
oped. The matrix is at hand. Education, 
sympathy, justice, idealism, in which India 
is very rich, science and mechanics, will 
slowly bring the wonderful Indian peoples 
into their true relation with modern life. 
Many fruitful agencies are at work. The 
solvent is already penetrating the solid 
crust. A new India is sure to come, broad- 
based upon every worthy residuum of the 
past. The very faults and superstitions of 
these gifted nations will be a fountain from 
which the new order will draw much of its 
|power. ‘These are only superficial, a per- 
| version, brought about by a thousand causes, 


principally isolation and climate. ‘To use 


is dissolved into | 
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Burns’s daring metaphor, “Even the light 
that led astray was light from heaven.” 
The superimposed superstitions will be 
relegated to the realm of fable. Stratified 
castes will melt before the Christ-spirit and 
the rising tide of democracy. Perhaps the 


| most powerful agency will be the womanhood 
|of India. 


Not always will Indian women 
consent to be the slaves and caprice of man. 
A higher sense of dignity will arise among 
the women, not only of India, but of Japan 
and China. The movement will be in- 
tellectual as well as emotional. Its coming 
is already heralded. If moral concepts are 


Deaths. 


MRS. W. E. MOORE. 


Some record should be given to the Register of Mrs. 
Martha Stevenson Moore, long a member of the Unitarian 
Churchof Manchester,N.H. She died somewhat suddenly 
at Tamworth, N.H., her native place, July 8, ror2, aged 
sixty-one. From the age of fifteen Mrs. Moore’s life was 


| spent as a teacher, an office for which she was admirably 


qualified. She had the faculty of understanding and in- 
teresting little children, and her work was, to her, a constant 
source of comfort and joy. For thirty-six consecutive 
years she has maintained a specially successful private 
school in the primary grades, and the happy atmosphere 
of her school-room showed how intelligently and lovingly 
she interpreted her noble task. It was not mere instruction, 
but the moulding of character and the helpful guidance of 
the whole child-nature into symmetrical growth. Deeply 
she felt the largeness of the trust committed to her, as from 
above, and reverently studied the individual need of every 
child. To the interests of the Unitarian Church she gave 
the same devotion. LEarnestly engaged in its success, she 
was the first woman chosen to its Board of Directors, be- 
stowing time, money, and strength on its affairs, encourag- 
ing others to their part, and ready with faith, hope, and 
business ability. She had personal qualities of tact and 
charm, a warm heart and eager sympathy. Sometimes 
diffident and distrustful of herself, the call of duty was the 
supreme call, and her church, especially after her husband’s 
death, became to her a delight, an object of love and sacri- 
fice. The members of the First Unitarian Society of Man- 
chester cherish her memory with honor and affection, and 
will sorely miss her counsel and support. The farewell 
services were held in Manchester, July rr, conducted by 
Rev. C. J. Staples, a personal friend and former pastor. 
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not sufficient, economic causes, with their 
dumb, rigorous logic, will secure equality 
for the sexes. 

Across INDIA. 


The railroad ride from Bombay to Madras 
was uncomfortable enough: it took two 
nights and one day. Little of the scenery 
is distinguished for picturesqueness. We 
ran through Hyderabad, one of the largest 
provinces, ruled by a Moslem nizam, and 
touched the subsidiary province of Golconda, 
famed for its output of precious 
especially of diamonds. Chalky plains, 
dry river-beds, grisly hills, villages, or 
compounds of mud hovels, thirsty farms, 


black faces, greedy eyes in turbaned heads, | 


naked children, 
aspects of this land, 
stricken. The tourist 


were among the general 
now in part plague- 
can hardly realize 


the jewels that glitter on the turbans and 
robes of the proud rajahs and their consorts. 
One quality in worldly possessions is 
where flaunted more objectively than in 


India. Nowhere is wealth more garish. | 
‘The fatalistic Hindu submits. His rajah | 
owns the fee of the land he tills. He would | 


imitate the rajah’s pomp could he do so. 
He tricks himself and wife in jewelry: he 
loves barbaric show. The value of the 
jewels owned in India must be incredible. 


Indian landscapes are generally stingy in| 


color, an occasional flame-tree illumines up 
the jungle; here and there are wild flowers 
sucking life from the dusty soil and absorb- 
ing aérial juices; but there is no profusion 
of color, no tumultuous tangle of vine and 
blossom that enriches the waysides 
temperate zones. In India the sky is the 
fountain of color: in its passive recesses 
hue leaps upon hue. What the earth lacks 
in glowing pigments, the sky supplements. 
By night the stars have a preternatural 
glitter. They gleam like a rosary of jewels. 
So near they seem to our hushed world 
that one might think they were exuding 
a spray of gems. Look not to the pallid 
earth in India, but to the arching sky, for 
the inspiration to brightness which obsesses 
the natives. From the inexhaustive reser- 
voir of solar heat, which, by day, bakes 
the surly soil into a limy crust, and which 
by night is succeeded by the magnificent 
pomp of star and planet, the Indian has 
absorbed his sense for riotous color. It is 
expressed in his garb: he borrows every 
agency to wrap his dusky form in a swath- 
ing of brilliancy. 


Richard C. Humphreys. 


The Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
Association has had no better friend in all 
the years since its first meeting in 1897 than 
Mr. Humphreys, and the resolution, pre- 
pared by his friend, Mr. William Howell 
Reed, as a brief tribute to his life and char- 
acter, was passed by a rising vote in an im- 
pressive silence. 

No meeting here, read the resolution, has 
ever seemed quite complete without his 
presence. He stood for the largest things in 
our Unitarian activities, and gave his time 
and his life joyfully for them. But his in- 
terest did not end here. As a citizen he had 
every good cause at heart, often leading with 
other strong men in civic affairs and in 
the general betterment of conditions in our 


in | 


| death. 
no- | 
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Boston municipality. Here he stood like a 
rock. The old Puritan in his blood was 
firm and true. His nature was strong and 
virile, and, when he gave himself to a cause, 
it was a great gift to that cause and was 
always so recognized. 

Everybody loved him. With all this iron 
in his nature, which was felt only when a 
principle was at stake, he was most gentle 
and considerate in his relations with men, 
wise and strong in his sympathies, eager to 


: ’ |help in trouble, and always ready to lighten 
stones, | 


the burdens of those who came to him; and 


| there were many such. 


In his church, the old Dorchester church, 
he was a pillar of strength. His religious 
life and spirit were highly developed in those 
relations, and in the Sunday-school there 
never was such loyalty and devotion. It 


' : : | has been sai e served it i . 
that this ignoble soil has yielded so many of | as here Same He Sctyed Se ee 


ity or another for more than half a century, 
and continued this service to the day of his 
And at the last, as the evening 
lamps were lighted, his gentle spirit was 
translated in an instant, exactly as he hoped 


| and expected, and the bright heavens opened 


to his vision. 


Department of Religious 
Education, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Meadville Summer School. 


The Meadville Summer School, which was 
held during the last week in June and first 
week in July, has illustrated again the se- 
riousness of purpose with which persons in 
that locality attend this Institute. In 
several of the churches the Institute is kept 
before the Sunday school during the entire 
year and preparations are made for as large 
an attendance as _ possible. This year 
Erie sent the largest number, circumstances 
preventing the attendance of many who 
have been present at former sessions from 
Pittsburgh and other churches. In the 
Erie school fairs were held and other efforts 
were put forth during the year by which a 
considerable sum of money was raised which 
was devoted to the payment of the expenses 
of a group of young people who were sent 
partly as a recognition of their earnest work 
during the year and partly with the hope of 
starting them aright in preparation for 
future work in the school and church. 

A course of lectures on Christianity in 
its relation to other forms of religion, cul- 
minating in the thought of its missionary 
responsibility, was given by Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, who also spoke out of his large 
knowledge of the subject upon the relation 
of the Jewish and Christian faiths to the land 
in which they had their origin. 

The president of the Sunday School So- 
ciety gave a series of ten lecture-readings 
from the Old Testament, centring about the 
Babylonian Captivity, illustrating the moral 
and political situation in both kingdoms 
before their fall, reciting the story of the 
great catastrophies, catching glimpses of 
life in Palestine, in Egypt, and chiefly in 
Babylonia, during, the exile, and finally 
narrating the restoration of the altar, the 
temple, and the Holy City. 

Other lectures were given by Rev. John 


H. Applebee, Rev. T. P. Byrnes, Prof. | 


Reed of the Pennsylvania College of Music, 
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Mrs. Helvy of Buffalo, formerly of Manilla, — 


and Mr. FE. A. Hempstead of Meadville. 

The school passed, unanimously and 
heartily, a vote, setting forth that it believed 
itself to have passed the experimental stage 
and to have arrived at a time when thor- 
ough organization might advantageously 
be made. It accordingly established a 
board of control, to be made up of five mem- 
bers, two to be appointed by the Meadville 
Conference, one to represent the trustees, 
and one the faculty of the Meadville The- 
ological School, and one the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. The School desig- 
nated persons to fill these offices until such 
choice should be ratified by the various 
organizations or other persons named by 
them, The officers thus named are: presi- 
dent, Rev-~L. Walter Mason, D.D., of 
Pittsburgh; vice-president, Mr. E. A. Hemp- 
stead of Meadville; secretary, Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist; treasurer, Rev. Walter C. Green; 
dean, and in charge of program, Rev. William 
I, Lawrance. It was also voted that there 
should be an auxiliary committee com- 
posed of one member from each of the 
churches in the Meadville Conference, the 
work of this committee being primarily that 
of promoting attendance at the annual 
meetings. With this organization it is 
believed that thorough work may be done in 
preparation for the meetings next year, se- 
curing a large attendance, and it is antici- 
pated that the program will be so full as to 
make the session worthy of the attendance 
of all who can be present. The beautiful 
hilltop location, the commodious buildings, 
the ample library, and the atmosphere of 
intellectual work which are so much in evi- 
dence in Meadville combine to make it an 
ideal place for such a Summer School. Past 
sessions have abundantly justified the ex- 
periment, and the outlook for the future is 
most encouraging, 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Young People’s ‘Day at the Shoals. 


Young People’s Day at the Shoals has 
become almost proverbial for its atmospheric 
conditions, so now it is not expected to be 
other than pleasant. 


This year a unique service began the day, 


—the first of its kind in the sixteen years of 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
me p , temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared ol in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Heatae: who will take children to board or free of charge. 

ear the Mission reached 833 children. 
Nat er of children in B chara increased 10% 
Total expense increased 
Regular income and gifts increased poaky eh 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 


meet this phenomenal increase in work, 
PrEesmEeNT, HENRY M. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREA: LIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Paes William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, itp 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili; 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Mrs. Eliz: 
abeth L. Tuttle. ’ 


WILLIAM S. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, FOSTER BUSH, MD. 
SURER, WIL! 
De Normandie, Charles H. ee oe W. Fox, 
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the Shoals Summer Meetings,—namely, a 
i cary service, when forty-two came to- 

gether in the west pavilion on Star Island, 
in the early morning light, and were led by 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Brighton, Mass., 
in a service of worship. 

It was a brief service, but one that will 
linger long in the memory of those who were 
present. Two poetical selections were read, 
a hymn sung, a word of prayer offered, after 
which the company separated, to meet again 
for the scheduled programme of the day, at 
quarter past nine o’clock, when was held the 
chapel service in charge of Rev. Laurence 
Hayward of Newburyport, who took for his 
text Matthew xvi. 23, ‘‘For whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 

Mr. Hayward reminded us that the life 
we are to lose is not a physical existence, as 
all have various lives within reach, even a 
child recognizing this. We should not allow 
certain things to absorb us, but become 
something high and fine that fuses our 
strength,—this in order to show the world 
what we are. 

Rev. Palfrey Perkins then gave a clear, 
rousing interpretation of the message of 
the Young People’s Religious Union in an 
address, entitled ‘“‘The Coming Unitarian,” 
which will shortly appear in full in another 
column of the Register. Mr. Perkins called 
attention first to the social call of the coming 
Unitarian and secondly to his individual 
responsibility, urging the primary impor- 
tance of individual development. He was 
listened to with deep interest and keen appre- 
ciation, the address making an appeal seldom 
equalled at the Shoals meetings. 

The evening service was at Appledore, 
when Mrs. Josephine Peabody Marks 
charmed all by the reading of several poems 
from her collection, ‘‘The Singing Man,” and 
in closing gave her most recent verse along 
the line of suffrage for women. 

The day closed with an impressive little 
service in the stone meeting-house, con- 
ducted by Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Mont- 
clair, N.J. 

The Union was represented at these meet- 
ings by an ex-president, a vice-president, 
the secretary, two present and one former 
directors: other young people came in fair 
numbers, and altogether the day proved a 
happy occasion. 


Religious Intelligence. 
‘Announcements. 


At the First Parish Church of Beverly, 
Mass., Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will 
preach July 21. 

At the First Parish Church of Dorchester, 


Meeting-house Hill, Rev. Minot O. Simons 
of Cleveland will preach July 21. 


At the Church of the First Religious So- 
ciety, Newburyport, Sunday, July 21, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of Lancaster will preach. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, July 21, Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins of First Parish, Brighton, 
will preach. 

At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
‘Fairhaven, Mass., Rey. U. G. B. Pierce, 


The Christian Register 


D.D., of Washington, 
July 21. 


At the Arlington Street Church the 
Sunday morning service, July 21, will be 
conducted by Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey 
of Baltimore. 


Services will be held through July and 
August at All Souls’ Unitarian Church, New 
York City, Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey, at 11 A.M. 


Churches. 


LEBANON, N.H.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev. John William Barker: 
This parish is just closing a most prosperous 
year, the fifth in Mr. Barker’s pastorate. 
The Women’s Alliance has done good social 
and charitable work, and _ the Sunday- 
school, though small, is a loyal band of girls 
and boys. Regular church service is at 
eleven o’clock and Sunday-school at quarter- 
past twelve, except through December, 
January, and February, when the preaching 
service was at half-past six in the evening, 
with a much larger attendance at that hour. 
One Sunday in each month the sermon was 
at the regular morning hour, enabling Mr. 
Barker to give, in the Town Hall at seven 
o'clock, travel lectures illustrated by the 
stereopticon. These lectures have been 
largely attended, attracting sometimes as 
many as a thousand people. New pastors 
have been called, during this year, to each 
of the three other Protestant churches in 
town, and in the interim Mr. Barker has 
served all denominations in time of need, 


D.C., will preach 


doing it so satisfactorily that there was 
suggestion of uniting the Unitarian and 
Trinitarian Congregational churches, but 


discussion proved the time not yet ripe for 
such action. Also during this year a parish 
house has been built adjoining the church. 
This has a hall] with a fine floor for dancing, 
a platform which can be converted into a 
stage for amateur theatricals, and, besides a 
cheerful open fireplace, is furnished with 
chairs and small tables for card playing. 
Under the hall are a good-sized dining- 
room and a kitchen arranged in the manner 
most approved by the ladies, who serve 
justly famed parish suppers. The church 
will be closed through July and August, but 
Mr. Barker gives the first two weeks of va- 
cation to camping with the Boy Scouts, 
of whom he is Master, at Camp Mascoma, 
numbering some fifty boys from all denom- 
inations in town. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. J. W. Day: During the month of June 
the congregation was augmented by the 
attendance of many members of the Church 
of the Unity, which closed earlier than usual. 
At our closing service the gratifying an- 
nouncement was made that over $5,000 
has lately been raised towards extinguishing 
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the debt on the church building, leaving but 
a small sum to be raised in the fall. Ser- 
vices will be resumed September 15. Mr. 
Day leaves the middle of July for Harbor? 
Beach, Mich,, going East to keep preaching 
engagements in Boston, the last Sunday in 
August and the first two in September. 


Personals. 


Rey. A. Judson Rich, who will be at his 
home in Belmont, Mass., all summer, will 
respond to calls for pastoral service, and 
will continue to give pulpit supplies for sick 
ministers, as labors of love. Telephone 
206-1 Belmont. 


Beverly Services. 


At the First Parish Church, during Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley’s absence, the following- 
named ministers will hold service on the 
dates given: July 21, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D.; July 28, Rev. Ulysses G. B 
Pierce, D.D.; August 4, Rev. Abbot Peter- 


son; August 11, Rev. Thomas Van Ness; 
August 18, Rev. James De Normandie, 


D.D.; August 25, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson. 


The Weirs Meetings. 


In the notice of the meetings printed last 
week, it was omitted that Rev. Edward 
Cummings will preach morning and after- 
noon of Sunday, August 11, and that Rev, 


Samuel C. Beane, D.D., will address the 
Ministers’ Conference, 1.30 P.M., Thursday, 
August 8. 


An eminent astronomer was once asked 
what the time was. The latter asked 
whether the questioner wanted solar time, 
sidereal time, standard time, local time, or 
mean time. He replied he wanted the right 
time, which evoked the response, ‘There 
is no such thing as the right time.” 


The world is, in spite of its scientific 
clamor, still far from ready to surrender 
itself to prosaicness. It is still haunted 
with the dreams of the ages,—dreams of short 
roads to truth, visions of finding the North- 
west passage to the treasures of the Unseen. 
Only we must go as far as possible along the 
travelled routes of science —Ralph S. Bourne. 


English children, who find themselves 
driven wild by the intricacies and inconsis- 
tencies of their spelling lessons, may sym- 
pathize with the malediction which Voltaire 
uttered when learning to read English. On 
being told that ‘‘ague’’ has two syllables 
but “plague” has only one, he exclaimed, “I 
wish half the people who invented this spell- 
ing had ague, and that the other half had 


plague!” 


Durability—all combined in hiss world’s famous ‘*WHITE MOUNTAIN. ” Send for beautiful 


eS catalogue covering most complete line of refrigerators in America. pr. 
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Pleasantries. 


“ow forbidding that boat looks!” ex- 
*claimed Mrs. Taddells. ‘‘You are looking 
at the stern sheets,’’ explained Mr. Taddells. 


This explanation of the Lupercalia ap- 
peared in an examination paper: ‘‘Luper- 
calia is the name of the nurse that suckled 
Romeo and Juliet.”’— Selected. 


Judge: ‘The evidence. that you called 
this gentleman a donkey is overwhelming. 
Had you not better admit the fact?” Ac- 
cused: ‘‘Maybe I had. The longer I look 
at him, the more probable it seems to me.” 


A novel appeared recently in which it was 
described how the hero, rescuing his lady 
from the battlement of a castle, clasped her in 
one arm, swung himself from the bough of 
a tree with another, and struck the villain, 
presumably with a third. 


A young preacher in New England, wish- 
ing to address the young ladies of the con- 
gregation after the morning services, re- 
marked from the pulpit that he would be 
very glad if the female brethren of the con- 
gregation would remain after they had gone 
home.— Standard. 


A man complained bitterly of the conduct 
of his son. He related to an old friend all 
the young man’s escapades. ‘‘You should 
speak to him with firmness, and recall him 
to his duty,” said the friend. ‘But he pays 
not the least attention to what I say. He 
listens only to the advice of fools. I wish 
you would talk to him.” 


This story was told in the early days of 
Chicago University. Stranger: ‘“‘How is 
this? The doors of all these handsome offices 
are wide open, but the occupants seem to 
have fled.’’ Native of Chicago: ‘‘That’s 
right. They have fled. President Harper of 
the Chicago University is just coming down 
the street, and he’s got to raise $73,000 before 


six o’clock!’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Katie, the romping six-year-old, came 
dancing and singing into the parlor. Then, 


seeing a strange caller, she stopped abashed. 
“This is my little daughter,’”’ said her mother. 
“Katie, this is Mrs. Baggs.’”’ “How do you 
do, Mrs, Baggs?” said Katie, anxious to re- 
move any unfavorable impression the visitor 
might have formed. “I know a little girl 
at school named Saxe. Is she any relation 
of yours?’’—Chicago Herald. 


The late Mr. Charles Keene, the artist of 
Punch, used to describe with delight his 
meeting with a person he called a ‘‘ pot-house 
Ruskin.’’ He was one of two in an inn par- 
lor, Mr. Keene being a remote auditor. He 
was haranguing his friend on things in gen- 
eral. The friend ventured to interpose an 
objection. The speaker drew himself up 
with much dignity. “I ain’t a-arguin’ with 
you,” he said. “I’m a’ tellin’ of you.”— 
London Daily News. 


Mr. Charles Whymper, the painter, visited 
a gentleman at Highgate, and took his eldest 
daughter in to dinner. He was talking about 
the scenery, when suddenly she said: ‘I 
think I get prettier every day, don’t you?” 
“T beg your pardon. What did you say?” 
“J said I think I get prettier every day.” 
There was no mistaking, so Mr. Whymper 
answered: ‘‘Yes, indeed, you get prettier; 
and no wonder in such fresh air, and’— 
just then she caught her mother’s eye, and 
with the other ladies she left the room, with 
withering scorn. Then it flashed upon him 
that he had misunderstood her: she had 
dropped an h! What she had said was, ‘I 
think Highgate prettier every day.” 
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- PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 
yw oO 
120 BOYLSTONST. 
BOSTON _—_MASS._> 


Brie STPenENSON Underground 
(Tt) 7 


Garbage Receiver 
vases ek ae No Flies, No Litter, No Odors, 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. Srepnenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO,. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


ih, ‘Educational, 


SCHOOL OF Boston, Mass. Sane methods of 
developing mind — body — voice, 
EXPRESSION A creative training so different it can- 
not be explained in this sete Sum- 
Write for information and List_of Dr. 
RY, Ph.D., Litt.D., 


mer sessions. 
Curry’s books. S. 8S. C 
President, Pierce Building. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


¥. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 18. 
Rev. SAMUELA. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


Kimball School for Girls 


University_Section of Worcester, Mass. 
26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. General 
and special courses. Diploma Courses in Domestic Sci- 
ence. Additional new building with fine gymnasium. 
Field sports. Catalogue. Address Miss E. A. KIMBALL, 
Principal. 
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The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & C0, 


115 DBVONSHIRE 8T. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL 8T. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 
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BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
FOR BOYS. Lo- 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FoR, bishukey 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Waits, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, annover, xa. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Six 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science, Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students. 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
too Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
dress THEODORE PARKER Farr, Principal. 

FOR 


The Browne & Nichols School £95, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals, 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
Sng pire porta pad panes Sap ight hundred pipes. 
t is designed ea) ly for ing and practice purposes. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
onthe organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall be 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount IDA 
Scnoot, GrorcE F, Jewett, Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful | 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


